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FOREWORD 


ie THIS book formality has been put into cold storage. Next 
to our attire the thing closest to us as human beings is the 
home—why not put some humanity into the study of decoration 
and furniture? 

Competent books contain the information, but it is only too 
evident that it is not assimilated by the reader. Something must 
be done to aid him. The aim of this little volume is to make deco- 
ration so clear that he cannot help absorbing it and cannot forget 
it all if he tries. If in any considerable measure I have accom- 
plished this I shall be content. What is the method? 

You are standing at a window and a man passes down the 
Street: you give him the most casual of glances and if you were 
asked to describe him you could say almost nothing regarding his 
appearance. Yet, if he returns, you think: “There comes that 
man who passed a moment ago.” Your visual memory has re- 
corded something which your brain has not catalogued. So, I have 
tried not to tell things but to picture them, to make the reader 
see, to show him how to use his eyes. This done, the attention 
awakened, the brain will do the cataloguing. 

This volume is especially necessary for those who, because 
they have an acquaintance with English and American furniture, 
think that they know furniture. By the time they have finished 
the Baroque section alone they will have discovered that if one 
does not know the furniture of Italy, France, and Spain, he does 
not know even that of England and America. 

Particular attention is here given to modes of differentiating 
the furniture of the various nations. 

A copy of “The Practical Book of Interior Decoration”? is in- 
dispensable to the use of this book: naturally I could not put the 
contents of that large volume with its numerous illustrations into 
this small one, and so I continually refer the reader toit. This book 
not only shows the reader how to use that volume, but it contains 
so many additional features and illustrations, so much added 


information, that, in turn, it will, I hope, be found indispensable 
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to the many thousands who already own “Interior Decoration” 
and to those who may hereafter purchase it. 
The scheme in its entirety, for those who wish a wide and com- 
prehensive knowledge of decoration and furniture—for their per- 
sonal use, or as intending decorators; as salesmen desiring to be 
thoroughly informed in their own business, or architects and deco- 
rators for ready reference—is the supplying by the publishers of 
“The Practical Library of Decoration and Furniture,” this con- 
sisting of the Practical Books of “‘Interior Decoration,” “‘ Period 
Furniture,”’ ‘‘ Furnishing the Small House and Apartment,” and 
the present volume—four books embracing information and 
illustrations that could only elsewhere be collected through the 
purchase of a library of large extent. For the convenience of 
readers I have, therefore, here made references to those other 
volumes also. 
Every illustration in thts book 1s of authentic, historic interiors 
or furniture of the period represented. For the use of many of them 
I am indebted to my friend Henry W. Frohne, editor of Good 
Furniture Magazine, Grand Rapids, Michigan. In addition to 
spreading the knowledge of things decorative through all the 
allied furnishing trades and through them to the public, that 
magazine has published many thoughtful articles illustrated with 
furniture in museums and private collections, and Mr. Frohne has 
most kindly allowed me to employ such illustrations as I needed. 
To many others I am also indebted for the use of illustrations, 
and I here express my appreciation of their universal cordiality 
-and courtesy—to The American Art Galleries of New York 
City for fine pieces of Italian and French furniture, to Nancy 
McClelland, Inc., of New York, for the frontispiece, and to 
Henry Francis Macomber, Jr., of New York, for lending me for 
reproduction the decorator’s sketch, to Kate Villiers Clive and 
The Connoisseur of London, to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
of London, the Metropolitan Museum of New York, the Louvre 
and Arts Decoratifs Museums of Paris, and that of Cluny, to 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Esq., to P. W. French and Co., New 
York, and Mandel Bros., Inc., Chicago, to William Heinemann of 
London and Frederick A. Stokes Co. of New York for permission 
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to reprint two illustrations, and ‘to the many English dealers in 
historic furniture who have made it possible for me to show an 
unusually attractive selection—Messrs. Frank Partridge and Gill 
and Reigate, Ltd., of London and New York, Messrs. Arthur 
Edwards, Basil Dighton, Waring & Gillow, Ltd., Litchfield & Co., 
Ltd., Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Edwards & Sons, Ltd., J. Rochelle 
Thomas for the title-page illustration and furniture, M. Harris & 
Sons, Harrod’s, Ltd., Trollope & Sons, Davis & Sons, Ltd., 
Charles Young, Schoolbred’s and Furny’s, all of London, to 
Messrs. J. W. Needham and Wynne & Sons, Ltd., of Manchester, 
Frederick Treasure of Preston, W. F. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., 
of York and Harrogate, Thomas Edwards of Harrogate, C. Angell 
of Bath, R. Lauder of Glasgow, William Bruford & Sons, Ltd., of 
Exeter, J. Cameron and Thomas F. Canney of Liverpool, and 
John Bellamy of Denbigh. 

Epwarp Stratron Hotitoway 
PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE I, 1926 
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PERIOD FURNISHING 


THE PRESENT OR THE PAST? THE MODERN OR THE 
THOROUGHBRED ? 
HE intention of this little volume is to present both the easiest 
and the most thorough method of learning Period Decora- 
tion and Furniture. 

The Modern, non-Period mode, a delightful and economical 
means, is comprehensively treated in all its bearings, as well as 
the period styles, in ‘The Practical Book of Furnishing the Small 
House and Apartment.” 

The reasons for the use of the Period styles will be too well 
understood by most readers to need explanation; but there are 
still some who may ask: “‘Why should we be compelled to go to 
the more or less hoary past to learn to decorate our homes of 
to-day?” 

The answer of course is: “There is no reason whatever—if we 
are content with what the present has to provide.” 


REMEMBER 


That in all the world for a hundred years there has been no 
great designer of furniture. 

That about 1840 all the decorative arts failed. 

That during what is called the ‘“Victorian-General Grant 
Period” all countries lost not only the ability to design but even 
the sense of good taste as well. 

There was no intentional break with the past, but the result, 
nevertheless, was a chasm in decoration. 

2 17 
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It is to the credit of recent years that a determined effort has 
been made to regain what was lost. Let us see, then, what these 
years have to offer. 

The Mission style was an altogether praiseworthy attempt 
to regain good construction and to avoid frivolity of design. 
Unfortunately it avoided all design whatever, except the straight- 
forward putting together of straight members of excellent timber. 
The result was naturally unbeautiful and heavy. 

The Austrian Secession had similar motives, but was perpen- 
dicular, stiff, and unhomelike. 

The basis of L’ Art Nouveau was the use of naturalistic orna- 
ment: the movement is already forgotten. 

There exists to-day the French Modern movement. You will 
no doubt have seen examples of it illustrated in our magazines 
and can judge whether you would care to see it widely adopted. 
Textiles are perhaps its most successful phase. In boiserie and 
furniture the finest woods are used, often in beautiful combina- 
tions, but in design they are not worthy of the great traditions 
of France. 

Modern English decoration is deserving of far greater atten- 
tion and adoption than has been given it. It formed the basis of 
the mode described in ‘The Small House and Apartment” pre- 
viously referred to. Strangely, it is considerably employed in 
England—the home of a long series of Period styles—and is not 
welcomed here in ‘‘ democratic”? America, which often resents the 
use of “‘foreign”’ styles—and Still insigts upon adopting them. 

As a prominent English journal remarked: ‘Decoration in 
America is Period decoration.” 


Another question is more worthy of attention. It is: 


ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING EUROPEAN CONTINENTAL 
STYLES IN AMERICA? 

The implication of course is that ‘‘ because of our Anglo-Saxon 
heritage” we are logically entitled to employ the English period 
Styles—just as we feel that Shakespeare is none the less our own 
though he happened to be born at Stratford-on-Avon—but that 
we are not justified in using any other “‘foreign” mode. 
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Even to-day in America there are many of pure or nearly pure 
English descent, as is indicated by their names—both family and 
given. Now carefully turn over the leaves of the “Directory” of 
any of our great cities and see what proportion we bear to those 
of Continental ancestry. We are an English-speaking race, but 
many of us feel, with the greatest regret, that year by year we are 
losing the sterling English character we once possessed. 

We may as well recognise that to the last degree we are be- 
coming a cosmopolitan people, and take the position accordingly 
that we have a right to anything under the sun that we may care 
to use. As yet there are not many Malays among us, and so 
perhaps we might exclude huts and godowns; but surely at least 
all the beautiful recognised styles of Western Europe may, with- 
out question at this late day, find their place among us. 

And Art itself, though truly national, is also cosmopolitan, and 
is recognised as such. During the bitterness of the Great War, 
there was never a doubt as to the shutting out of German goods, 
but a very serious one as to the exclusion of German music. 

Debate the question as we may, it has become academic— 
America has already answered it for herself—by her wholesale 
adoption of “exotic” styles. Nor may we look to see a lessening 
of their employment. 


In any case it is absolutely necessary for a knowledge and 
understanding of decoration and furniture that the Continental 
Styles should be learned. No! Iam indignant at my own method 
of statement—it is the greatest of privileges that we may make 
the consummate decorative arts of Italy, France, and Spain our 
friends, and know them well. 


WHAT IS INTERIOR DECORATION? 


Whether you wish to learn decoration for personal or for 
business reasons, you will ask a categorical answer to this ques- 
tion; for to the general public the situation has become befogged. 
Of late years we have had among us so many “decorators” of 
sofa-cushion-and-lamp-shade capabilities that it actually becomes 
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necessary to say that an interior decorator is one who is able to 
decorate the interior—and the whole of it. 

It is the common supposition that the architect attends to 
interior as well as exterior construction, and so in many cases he 
does. This is especially true of newly erected houses and apart- 
ments, but frequently, by arrangement, the decoration of the con- 
Struction is placed with a decorator: 

The ideal combination is, of course, that where the architect 
and decorator work hand in hand, they planning together what 
the final development of the rooms shall be, so that, when the 
constructional features of the work are completed, the decorator 
may take up, without necessity for change, the ornamentation 
and furnishing. 

But the capable decorator must be an interior architect as well as 
furnisher, for in many instances, and especially in remodelling, 
the whole work falls into his, or her, hands. Let me give an exam- 
ple: In one of our large cities an apartment in a newly completed 
building was purchased because it was in all respects suitable— 
except that the interior was execrably designed. A leading deco- 
rator was employed to “tear it all out” and supply a new interior. 
And it pleases me to say that the decorator was a woman. 

Then, too, in their personal admiration and love for some one 
of the periods, many persons of taste and sufficient means wish 
genuine historic woodwork as well as authentic furniture, and it 
is to the decorator that it usually falls to supply and instal both. 
An example is illustrated in the frontispiece to this book—a 
piece of work so beautiful that I feel it a privilege to be able to 


use it here. 
THE NON-DECORATOR 


I hope that many persons will read this book who have no 
intention of becoming decorators—for those who should have a 
knowledge of decoration are numerous indeed. 

There are those who expect to use the services of decorators— 
and how are they to understand and appreciate the ideals and 
aims that the decorator has in mind for the beautification of their 
rooms if they themselves are ignorant of the subject? 


. 
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Then others of taste and refinement may do much to improve 
the convenience and attraction of their own homes if they have 
sufficient knowledge. 

And to these add the whole army of those concerned in the 
allied furnishing trades and manufactures. Much of the bad con- 
dition in which decoration finds itself among the greater number 
of our people to-day is due not to want of energy or good will 
but to unenlightenment on the part of manufacturers, dealers, 
and salesmen. 

The wealthy may purchase historic furniture or the authen- 
tic reproductions made by exclusive firms and supplied through 
decorators: the great mass of Americans must buy what they 
can get—the so-called reproductions of period furniture sold in 
furniture and department Stores, hardly a tenth of which comes 
within recognisable distance of being faithful. 

And for this very reason a knowledge of authentic furniture is 
all the more needed—to determine at least which is least bad! 

The dealer and his salesman should have the same knowledge 
and for the same reason. 

And how often does the salesman—whose ability it should be 
to advise his customer—know less than the person upon whom he 
is waiting! In the choice of furniture, textiles, rugs, wall-paper, 
decorative objects of all kinds, has he knowledge, taste, and a 
sense of colour? Yet, at the expense of a few dollars and some 
energy and perseverance, he may gain all these and improve his 
own position and earning-power. 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS IT NECESSARY-TO LEARN 
WALL-TREATMENTS ? 

Those who will need to instal them can never learn too much 
regarding their design and structure. 

Those who have no intention of pursuing decoration as a pro- 
fession should know them thoroughly at szght and be able to 
differentiate one from another as they should furniture—for the 
two are inseparable—but they will not need an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of construction and detail. 
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HOW NOT TO LEARN DECORATION 


In the usual book on decoration you are told, separately, about 
all the different kinds of wall-treatments that have been designed 
through the centuries of decoration, all the many varieties of 
furniture, all the varied kinds of textiles, etc., etc., and are then 
expected to try to put together the walls, the furniture, the tex- 
tiles, and the like, that belong to each other in any period. Con- 
sider what is put before you, your difficulties and your liability 
to error. By any such method it will be a long time before you 
can clearly see in your mind any one period. 


THE EASY AND THE THOROUGH WAY 


By the present plan you are first going to see in the illustra- 
tions of the first historic period the decoration of that period: you 
will see it all together—walls, furniture, textiles, etc. Your atten- 
tion will be called to, and fixed upon, the points that make that 
Style of decoration what it is: you will see it so that you cannot 
fail to recognise it. You will be told how that decoration hap- 
pened, what is the idea lying back of it, and the details that 
compose it. 

So, you will assimilate that style as a whole, make the 
knowledge yours. You will be shown, too, how that period has 
been used by well-known decorators of to-day, what they have 
accomplished with it, how they have adapted it to our own life 
and times. 

And then you will pass on to the same phase or movement in 
decoration in another country, learn of that, and be shown the 
differences between the two. 

See also how, as you move through these phases to the end, 
you will both consciously and unconsciously educate your eye, 
your taste, and your sense of beauty. 

And when you have finished with Period Decoration you 
will have assimilated a wide knowledge of walls, furniture, tex- 
tiles, colour, and form, so that afterwards you may give them 
as much detailed consideration as you please, secure in your 
certainty that such details cannot confuse you but will fit in 
with all that you have already learned. 
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HUMAN INTEREST IN DECORATION 


I have promised to put human interest into your Study of 


decoration. 
REMEMBER 


That as with Humanity so in Decoration, there are families. 
But that in Decoration there are only four families. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
The Renaissance 
The Baroque 
The Rococo 
The Neo-Classic 


Among the members of these families there is a close family 
resemblance, and their appearance is very different from that of 
the members of any other family. 

As a family consists of individuals, so each furniture family 
has its individual members. But these were small families, and 
the members in each case were the few principal Nations of West- 
ern Europe. You will make the acquaintance of four of them— 
Italy, France, England, and the twins Spain and Portugal, always 
together, so that you may count them as but one. There is another 
member—the Low Countries (Flanders and Holland), but you 
need meet him but incidentally. 

America is the youngest born of all, and, for reasons that you 
will see, is kept separate from the others. 

In hearing of a person you ask if he belongs to such or such 
a family. So in decoration or furniture the things you wish to 
know are: 

First: Is it Renaissance, or Baroque, or Rococo, or is it Neo- 
Classic? 

Secondly: Is it Italian, or English, or French, or American, 
or does it belong to the Twins? 


You have heard much of a certain person and feel that he 
would be congenial to you. Would you be satisfied to read long 
pages of description of him? No. You wish to meet him, to 
know him. 

Then let me present to you The Italian Renaissance, 
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PART I 
THE PERIOD STYLES 


SECTION I 
THE FIRST FAMILY 


THE RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 
c. 1450—c. 1585 
FRANCE 
CHARLES VIII, 1483-98 
LOUIS XII, 1498-1515 
FRANCOIS I, I515-47 
HENRI II, 1547-59 


FRANCOIS II, 1559-60 
CHARLES IX, 1560-74 
HENRI III, 1574-89 


SPAIN 


c. End of Fifteenth Century—c. Beginning of Seventeenth Century 


ENGLAND 


ELIZABETH, 1558-1603 

JAMES I, 1603-1625 

CHARLES I, 1625-1649 
COMMONWEALTH (CROMWELL), 1649-1660 


THE RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 
THE SIMPLER PHASE 


ERSONS are attired sometimes simply and at other times 

more ornately. So there are phases of decoration. Let us 
see the simplest phase of the Italian Renaissance first. 

Look at these illustrations, and look at them as you would at 
a person of whom you had heard much and whom you were 
anxious to meet: 

“Interior Decoration,” Plate 13, Plate 15A, Plate 127. 

Now you have met this phase; and, just as after leaving a 
person in whom you are interested you try to recall your impres- 
sions of him, so, now as you turn away, what are your impressions 
of Italian Renaissance decoration in its simpler manner? 

You found, did you not? that it was: big, in the best sense of 
the word: spacious, dignified, and stately; sometimes austere but 
always restful. 

And maybe you were somewhat disappointed at finding it a 
bit bare: yet it was a handsome bareness, like a person who has 
so much in him, is so fine, that he can well afford to be simple 
on occasion. 

Did you notice the sense of proportion in the rooms themselves, 
in the furniture in relation to the room, the beautiful lines of the 
furniture, its weight, its ornament entirely agreeing with its con- 
struction and not simply put on for the sake of ornament? 

You will now have received a first impression of the “per- 
sonality” of the style—perhaps a stronger impression than you 
yet realise. Upon your first meeting an interesting man you have 
likewise received a certain impression, but you scarcely know just 
what has created it: you do not recall all the details of his face and 
figure, nor have you fathomed the spirit that animates the man— 
your interest would cease if he had so little to offer that you did. 

You saw, but you did not yet know what to look for. 


Hereafter the names of the books referred to will be abbreviated. Referring to volumes at 
one’s side will be found very convenient. 
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WHAT ARE YOU TO LOOK FOR IN THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE? 

It was the age of notable men and women, of great passions, 
great vices, and great virtues; of glory and of pride. The Renais- 
sance was the rebirth of the old classic spirit, literature, and art 
that had animated the Greeks and Romans, and with its classi- 
cism came its paganism. The personality of an age is always 
reflected in its decoration, and you are not going to exhaust such 
a decoration in a moment. But see its magnificent interest and 
inspiration. 

Furthermore, it was the beginning of furnishing as we now 


know it. 
REMEMBER 


The Renaissance was refined, but robust. 

The Walls, Ceilings, and Floors emphasised strength. 
The Furniture was massive and heavy. 
and so 
The Textiles were heavy and thick. 

The Colouring was strong and full-bodied. 

Heavy galons and fringes, often of gold, were used. 
The Walls, when bare, were often hung with tapestries, brocades, 
and velvets. 


If you remember the general, the particulars will soon arrange 
themselves in your mind and memory, as one is soon able to 
recall the features of a face. 

Well then, although you looked at but three illustrations, and 
those of plain-wall interiors, did you notice whether or not these 
walls were furnished with a base-board? Did you observe that the 
doors were square-headed but that the openings were semicircu- 
lar and countersunk? Did you note the heavy studded shutters? 
Did you see that these three bare walls were somewhat relieved 
by tapestries, bust, niches, a hung tablet, and a picture? Did you 
observe the construction of the heavy beamed ceiling, and its 
ornament? And did you note the character of the fireplace, of the 
panelling of the doors, and the tiled floors? It may be well for you 
to renew your acquaintance with those three interiors. 

But, you may now say that though you know that this Italian 
Renaissance style is favoured for many interiors to-day, it is so 
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large and imposing that it could only be used for great houses. 
Then see its excellent modern rendering in the moderate-sized 
dining-room, Small House, Plate 98. And, if you expect to become 
a decorator or design your own house, remember that the knowl- 
edge of the period styles you are now gaining is not to enable you 
always or by any means always to design interiors which shall 
absolutely adhere to the original styles in all their details— 
though such an adherence is often desired by clients. It is also 
to supply you with an accurate understanding of the particular 
period in all its aspects, so that you may, where necessary or advis- 
able, adapt it to the conditions under which we now live, while yet 
remaining faithful to its spirit. You should fancy yourself—in 
this case—an Italian Renaissance designer reincarnated in our 
day and designing with due respect to the life we now live, but 
following his old principles, traditions, and manner, in so doing. 
Adapting without such knowledge would but lead one into laugh- 
able absurdities. 

Now merely glance, this time, for a moment at 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN COURT DRESS 
Interior Decoration, Plates 17, 18, and 19 

and you will see now magnificent your new acquaintance can be. 

In order to understand the different features of the fixed back- 
ground in Renaissance Italy read pages 65 and 66 of Interior Dec- 
oration. Only two pages of text; but if you simply read them, 
you will absorb but little of their meaning and carry away with 
you little information of practical value. Imagine that you have 
a large commission to execute in this manner and that you must 
learn all that is necessary for you to proceed. You will then read 
carefully and will examine each #lustration there referred to in 
the most particular manner. You will then know much more than 
the look of these interiors: you will have observed the various 
constructions, details, openings, and the like. 


FURNITURE 


Please note that the difference between the plain and orna- 
mental phases of this style lies in the wall-treatments—the furni- 
ture is of the same character in both. 
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Now let us go over together the fine pieces illustrated here. 
In this book I am never going to dismay you with lists of unfa- 
miliar terms: there is an easier and better way—gradually to 
pick them up as you go along. 

There are three tables in Plate 1: see the great variety accom- 
plished in the use of one general structure. A has moulded feet 
with rosettes; note how the form of the feet and the apron be- 
tween them is repeated in the frame above. The top of B has a 
moulded and carved edge, and the finer carving for the less impor- 
tant frame-edge is likewise repeated in the stretcher below. The 
lion’s heads and the acanthus carving of the legs add much to the 
handsomeness of the piece. In C notice the very unusual brackets 
from the upper legs, and the central triangular extension of the 
apron to accommodate the family coat of arms. [Each of these 
three tables has a different type of leg. 

Plate 2 illustrates two of the magnificent chests or cassoni 
to be mentioned later. The upper one has the figures of Justice 
and Mercy with a central escutcheon supported by two Puttt. 
Figure B has inlaid panels at the sides with central escutcheon. 
Grecian sphinxes ornament the corners, and these terminate in 
grotesque masks and volutes (scrolls). The base ornament is the 
voluted shell with lion-mask centre. The thinner moulding above 
the base is of the style known as the “‘bead and reel.” 

Plate 3. In cabinet-pieces—or wall-pieces as they are fre- 
quently called from their position in the room—a characteristic 
Structure was of pilasters, usually carved with the human figure 
(caryatids) in high relief, with doors or drawers, or both, between. 
This is shown in both examples. A has the front carved with 
acanthus-leaf scrolls. The favourite classic acanthus again occurs 
below the female caryatids in Figure B, with fine imbricated 
(overlapping) ornament occupying the remainder of the pilasters. 
Handles should always be observed—notice these. 

A beautifully simple credenza is seen in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 89B. 

And this plate brings us to chairs—always interesting because 
of their intimate association with humanity, because soon after 
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we find them at all they occur in great variety, and because in 
them we see the first intimations of changes in style. 

Those here, with straight arms, and thosein the Davanzati 
interior, Interior Decoration, Plate 13, with long, scrolled arms, 
are the formal chairs of the Italian Renaissance, and we can 
easily picture them (for they are authentic historic pieces) as 
being occupied by the beautifully costumed men and women of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The chests and cabinets 
you have seen were also once filled with rich possessions. 

Now look at four other forms of chairs illustrated in Interior 
Decoration, Plate 130. Those formal chairs you first saw and the 
last two of these have the acanthus carved finial at the top of the 
back-supports, which was the characteristic finish of the Italian 
chair: the upper two have something different—little turned 
brass finials. How did this occur? When you have stood at the 
shore and seen a great wave roll up upon the beach you will have 
noticed that the returning undertow takes some of the sand of 
that beach back into the ocean. Presently, when you reach the 
Spanish section, you: will find that a wave of Italian influence 
swept over Spain; and these little Spanish finials were some of the 
“sand” that that wave brought back to Italy. More of it was the 
use of the beautiful Spanish (Cordova) leather, which, when em- 
ployed for the seats and backs of chairs, was secured to the frame 
with large-headed brass nails—another few grains of “‘sand.”’ 

The chairs of both nations frequently had carved broad front 
Stretchers (between the legs), and you will note a different variety 
in each of these four chairs. 

And I must not forget the runner base, or ‘‘shoe,” so often 
employed in large chairs: these are clearly seen in the cover de- 
sign of Interior Decoration. Not only because of the size and 
weight of the chair, but also because of the frequently uneven 
pavemented flooring common in early times, these runners, or 
else stretchers, were used to impart strength to the piece. 

When you remember that while this was the earliest it was 
also one of the finest manifestations of furniture design ever exist- 
ing, you will be eager to add to your knowledge of the Italian 
Renaissance by reading Interior Decoration, pages 67 to 78, and 
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carefully studying the following plates of that book—129 and 130, 
omitting for the present the seventeenth century pieces, 70B, 
144 (credenza), 127; Small House, Plates 10, 100, 118 (table), 
121 (shrine and credence); and the modern reproductions and 
adaptations, Interior Decoration, Plate 135, and Small House, 
Plates 98, 101, 102, 103. 

The illustrations have been selected with much care so that 
they should be representative. 


The Renaissance began in Florence about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The style was at first simple, increasing to mag- 
nificence. In the next century Rome gained the leadership, but 
the Roman development, though more classic, was not so fine in 
conception, spirit, and detail as that of northern Italy. The 
Farnese Palace, illustrated, was designed by Vignola, one of the 
greatest architects of his period. 

All through the uncertain years preceding the Renaissance, 
chests were a most important article, for not only were they in 
daily use, but they were employed for the transportation of house- 
hold goods, clothing, and treasure in the migration of the great 
families; there being too great danger of plundering to leave 
valuables in comparatively unprotected houses. We may natu- 
rally then expect chests to be among the first articles of furniture 
provided all through Europe. 

As times grew more peaceable, chests became stationary, 
design was lavished upon them, and they were enriched by all the 
various methods mentioned in the text. __ 

In Italy, as also all through Europe in the early days, chests, 
benches, and stools were the common seating-furniture: chairs 
were at first few in number and were reserved for master and 
mistress and favoured guests. The development of civilisation is 
a Strange and interesting thing: together with certain conditions 
that we now regard as primitive—but small idea of comfort, with 
less of personal cleanliness; with a general lack of proper table- 
manners as we know them—we find some of the most wonderful 
architecture and furniture, embroidery, and jewels that the world 
has known. 
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Remember the general development in furniture and you will 
have little difficulty in recalling about what pieces were used in 
the various periods. In the earliest days of the Renaissance move- 
ment in any country we shall always find wall-pieces (chests and 
various forms of cupboards), for there must always be receptacles 
in which to store things—clothing, food, draperies, utensils, and 
the like. Tables at first are primitive—boards on trestles and 
refectory tables. There are stools and benches and a few chairs. 
To bedsteads great attention was paid. 

One of the remarkable features of the Italian Renaissance was 
its rapid development, so that you may expect to find the few but 
handsome pieces of its earlier phase speedily added to, until, 
within a comparatively few years, the large assortment of furni- 
ture that you have met with is complete. But had that assort- 
ment been even larger or the quantity greater, you would never 
have found the interiors crowded with household goods; for 
spaciousness and consequent repose were prominent character- 
istics of the style. 

In order to learn the story and the spirit of a period it is usu- 
ally best first to read of these and then go on to their manifesta- 
tion in its interior architecture and furnishings; but in this first 
instance it seemed advisable to plunge at once into the decoration 
itself, so that the reader might at once feel that he was gaining 
practical knowledge. A knowledge of the spirit animating a period 
and what constitutes its characteristics is, however, no less impor- 
tant, and short notes on these features will be found in Interior 
Decoration, page 377 and pages 63 and 64. The practical adapta- 
bility of the style to use in our own day is discussed in Interior 
Decoration, page 390, “‘Characteristics of the Renaissance.” 

Until knowledge becomes imbedded in the mind it is impossible 
to retain a quantity of detail without review; so I shall take 
various methods of fixing detail in your memory—first a memory- 
aid. Go over this frequently and slowly, recalling to your mind’s 
eye each item as you have seen and read of it, so that you will 
recall the thing itself. If you merely learn these words as a /1St, it 
will be valueless. 
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MEMORY- AID 


Walls. Plaster, plain or sand-finished; sometimes plain wall 
with deep frieze; plaster, painted with ornate scenes in colour or 
with geometric designs; stucco-duro in small patterns; panelling, 
dados of marble or panelling with decorations above; domino 
paper; walls covered with fabric. 

Ceilings. Beamed; flat-panelled and carved and often painted 
and gilded; coved; vaulted. 

Floors. Stone; brick; coloured tiles; terra-cotta. 

Furniture. The chest or cassone; the chest-bench or cassa 
panca; the cupboard on trusses, usually for food, or madia; the 
cabinet or sideboard, or credenza, the armadio or large cabinet, 
and cabinet-pieces for various other uses; bedsteads, with posts 
or with head-board and foot-board; tables of many sizes and sorts; 
chairs, Stools, and benches. Walnut was the standard wood, but 
less expensive woods were used when the piece was to be covered 
with decoration. Carving, inlaying, painting, and gilding were the 
processes employed. 

This furniture was upholstered with velvet, brocades, or 
needlework. Ornamental leather was also used. Heavy fringes 
and galons were typical. 


FRANCE 


Why do movements in decoration spread? Why was there a 
French Renaissance—or an English, or a Spanish? 

Well, why do fashions spread to-day? As always, this is due 
to very human traits—emulation, even jealousy if you will, and 
the really praiseworthy ambition of creating as beautiful things 
and of being as well circumstanced as our fellows. 

So with the French Renaissance. For several centuries before 
1500 French building had been of the highest eminence: and her 
Style was Gothic—not only in her churches but in her wonderful 
town houses and chateaux. There has never been any Gothic 
architecture to equal that of the French. With the Renaissance 
Italy inaugurated a new style, built largely, as we have seen, on 
classic precedents. The French soon became aware of this move- 
ment, especially through their warlike expeditions into Italy. And 
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France was not to be outdone! Were not the French also a Latin 
race, and had they not an equal right to the classic tradition? 

In the early examples of French Renaissance art the new 
classic mingled with the old Gothic. How improbable it seems 
that two such diverse systems could be welded together with any- 
thing like coherency! Yet, we know the result in those superb 
chateaux of France, and we may see it in the first illustration here 
—the cupboard, Plate 4—full of verve and interest. 

Of the upper three horizontals, the cornice is Renaissance, 
the scrolled frieze to the body of the piece Gothic, and the 
row of winged heads is Gothic too. So also, of course, are the 
upper three and middle panels with figures in high relief. The 
lower three panels (the salamander of Francois I with accom- 
panying heads) are Renaissance in Italian low relief, and the 
arabesques of the base might have been carved in Italy itself. The 
pilasters are Renaissance. 

Such is the mingling of the systems and such is the never- 
theless delightful ensemble, containing as it does far more /ife than 
some of the more Strictly “correct” pieces of a century later. 

The history of nations and of art is always complicated with 
detail. Now how can I for the time being spare the reader those 
complications, give him the essentials, and make him see the course 
of progress? Best, probably, by setting down some particulars, 
plain and unadorned, just as they happened in order of events. 

With these and the illustrations of furniture here given, one 
can easily build up a picture of what the French Renaissance was 
like, and then pass on to the details of the fixed backgrounds so 
fully given in “Interior Decoration” by Mr. Eberlein. This infor- 
mation is by no means easy to come by, for except in these vol- 
umes the period is cursorily treated in books and courses of 
decoration in the English language, though, as we shall see, it is 
one of the finest manifestations of the art. 

REMEMBER 

That changes are always gradual. Absolute dates are difficult 
to determine and they vary in different sections, for the provinces 
always lagged behind the chief cities—as, at a distance, Main 
Street trails Fifth Avenue to-day. 
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A BRIEF STORY. OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


THE BUDDING 


Charles VIII, Charles VIII invades Italy and imports Italian 


1483-98 
Louis XII, 


1498-1515 


Francois I, _ 


1515-47 
Henri II, 
1547-59 
Francois II, 
1559-60 
Charles IX, 
1560-74 


designers and workmen. The structure of both archi- 
tecture and furniture are still entirely Gothic, but 
classical ornament is used in connexion with French 
Gothic ornament. 

The furniture is limited in number of pieces and 
quantity, as in all early times. 

The seating-furniture should have particular atten- 
tion because of its primitiveness and discomfort. 
Stools without backs or arms, the bench, the coffer- 
bench, and the tops of coffers or chests were the 
seats upon which the French disposed themselves in 
those days. These stools were of several forms and 
names (escabeau, placet, tabouret, etc.). 

Tue CHarre, a tremendously tall, throne-like erec- 
tion, was the seat of honour. It was placed at the 
head of the bed, and remained there. 

But if one imagines that this furniture was primitive 
in form and without beauty, let him look at Plate 
5A, B, and C, in this book. 

TaBLEs were of the trestle kind, temporarily placed, 
high, to match the stools, and entirely hidden by the 
cloth thrown over them. 

Tue Bep-CuHaAmBer Still was employed as a dining- 
room, and except in the larger establishments as a 
reception-room as well. 


THE FLOWERING, 1515-74 


To Francois I belongs great honour for his fostering 
of the new movement. In the early part of his reign 
there was much development in architecture, Still in 
the direction of superimposing classic ornament on 
Gothic structure. Such chateaux as Azay-le-Rideau, 
Chambord, and Blois were built and Fontainebleau 
repaired and embellished. In furniture there was little 
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change until about 1540. After that it gradually 
became entirely classic and new pieces were added. 
In the time of Henri II, furniture design became 
national and distinctive. 

CorFrers or CuEstTs were still used but were slowly 
giving place to cupboards, buffets, and cabinets, as 
more convenient. THe Burret had doors and 
drawers in the upper section but was recessed below 
with pillars or arches as the front support and with 
panelled back. The example illustrated, Plate 5D, 
has the long pillars which were one of the character- 
istics of the style. 

All French Renatssance furniture was tall, because of 
the perpendicular Gothic traditions of the race. 
CupsBoARDs, CaBINETs, and Armoires. The dif- 
ference seems to have been mainly in their size, use, 
and in interior arrangement and finish, for all were 
closed with solid doors. They were in one or more’ 
sections, were very architectural, and carving was 
lavished upon them; for they are among the most 
important pieces of the period. 

Colour and gilding were largely employed during the 
Middle Ages on the woodwork of interiors and on 
furniture, and this naturally continued under the 
early Italian influence. To these was added the use of 
intarsia: but from their Gothic experience the French 
were natural carvers (even surpassing the best of 
the Italians) and they now abandoned the use of 
painting of furniture and devoted themselves to elab- 
orate carving, with walnut as the logical material, 
instead of the coarser oak. This was well waxed and 
faithfully polished. 

This wonderful furniture is illustrated in Plates 5E, 
6B, and 8C, and Interior Decoration, Plate 131B. 
See also the grace and elegance of the cabinet shown 
here in Plate 7. 

Tastes. Permanent tables were adopted toward the 
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middle of the sixteenth century and they naturally 
took the form of their Italian prototypes, with fan- 
shaped carved ends, Plate 6B, or else with column 
legs, Plate 6A, or with one large and heavy central 
support. They were still very high. Those of the 
first form mentioned were magnificent pieces of work. 
The carving on these as well as the case-pieces was 
sometimes too elaborate, but when this extravagance 
of ornament was restrained they remain among the 
finest pieces of carved furniture ever executed. 
Smaller tables for various uses and of varied forms 
now also made their appearance after the middle of 
the century. 

Tue CHAIRE retained its previous form but with 
classical ornament (Plate 5A) until the reign of 
Henri II (1547-59), when it was somewhat lightened 
in detail. Sometimes the arms were curved, asin the 
fine example with semicircular foot-rest (Plate 5B), 
sometimes they were balustered, and often now were 
open, with curved arm-rest ending in a volute or with 
a carved head as in Plate 5C. 

In this last example notice how the base has been 
lightened—the chaire now begins to have legs. In 
some cases the back was much narrower than the 
front. The chazre retained its usual place at the head 
of the bedstead till almost the end of the century. 
It is hardly necessary to say that for all of this hard 
seating-furniture (chaire, bench, coffer, or stool) a 
wealth of flat, transportable cushions was provided 
and that these were covered with handsome fabrics 
and needlework. The bench and coffer-bench were 
gradually deposed from their former honoured use. 
Cuairs. In the latter half of the century lower arm- 
chairs were provided for women—it was effeminate 
in men to consider comfort in those days and they 
still used Stools. These chairs took several forms, 
mostly with pillared legs reinforced with low stretch- 
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ers. The backs were of reasonable height but were 
Still perpendicular or nearly so. (Interior Decoration, 
Plate 132A.) Two others are illustrated here in Plate 
8A and B. 
There were no armless chairs till the third quarter of 
the century brought in enormous hoops as part of 
women’s fashionable attire, and then the farthingale 
chair or vertugadin (very simple, with pillared legs 
and back-support) was provided. 
Bepsteaps. Little is known of them except that 
they were stately affairs with testers and elaborately 
carved or turned posts, or with caryatid supports 
similar to those of the cabinet illustrated in Plate 5E. 
THE FROST 
In the year 1572 the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
had taken place. France was now cursed with the 
religious wars and those of the League, and in these 
divided and troublous times all the arts suffered. 
During the twenty-five years from 1550 to 1575 there 
had been much importation of furniture from sur- 
rounding countries, thus introducing a confusion of 
tastes. Now, during this unfortunate reign of Henri 
III, Flemish influence became prominent. (Interior 
Decoration, Plate 131A.) Foreign furniture was not 
of solid walnut, but was constructed of various 
coloured woods. Ebony, often inlaid, came also into 
fashion, and genuine French workmen, contending 
against the evils of the period and this influx of 
foreign wares, lost not only their prominence but also 
their triumphant invention, repeating themselves in 
dry and profuse detail. 
The later reign of Henri of Navarre brought back 
times of great prosperity, but foreign art seems to 
have received much of the benefit. With these great 
changes the Renaissance style in France was no 
longer the pure and spontaneous thing that we have 
seen; upon this lovely flowering the frost had come. 
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With the picture above given in mind, read the description of 
the times in Interior Decoration, pages 108-111, down to the 
Style of Louis XIV, and you will be ready to learn of the setting 
in which this beautiful furniture found its place—Interior Deco- 
ration, pages 112-119, down to style Henri IV and Louis XIII. 
Also read of the Accessories, Materials, and Arrangement, Inte- 
rior Decoration, pages 128-129. 

As with the preceding section on the Italian Renaissance do 
this with thoroughness, Studying text and illustrations together 
and making the information your own. Study for short periods if 
necessary for freshness, but let your study be zntensive. 

I may suggest to the future decorator fortunate enough to 
secure large commissions that here is a style as yet less hackneyed 
than the Italian Renaissance and that of England (Tudor and 
Jacobean), which have been so heavily exploited in America. 
England naturally confines itself for the most part to its national 
decoration, but America is a composite nation and the French 
Styles surely have as much place here as the Italian. Original 
French Renaissance furniture when obtainable is of course almost 
priceless, but so is that of Italy. Such wonderfully carved pieces 
would be difficult to reproduce, but when has wealth ever stopped 
at obstacles? Seemingly it often finds in them an incentive, partic- 
ularly where the result would so justify the effort and the expen- 
diture. In addition to the palatial pieces there is also the more 
modest furniture to be mentioned later. In Liberal Period furnish- 
ing, which can be better understood after some of these periods 
have been mastered, either grade will be found of the greatest use 
in adding variety to other Renaissance furnishing. 

HOW MUCH DOES THE USUAL READER OF BOOKS REALLY LEARN 

ABOUT DECORATION AND FURNITURE? 

If he knows very little is it the fault of the works of reference, 
or of himself, or of both? As I have said in the Foreword, compe- 
tent books contain the information, but the reader fails to assimi- 
late it. Nor is it entirely his fault—he needs direction. I hope to 
lead the reader on a personally conducted tour, and especially 
through the realm of furniture. The interior architecture of the 
various periods and nationalities has been so competently handled 
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by Mr. Eberlein in his portion of “Interior Decoration” that it 
leaves me the greater space in this volume to devote to the im- 
mense variety of furniture desirable to become acquainted with. 

One of the most important things in a knowledge of furniture 
is to be able at once to say of any authentic piece that it is of a 
certain period and nationality—not only because of the desira- 
bility of so doing but because you surely will not be able to say it 
without sound knowledge. How shall you acquire it? 

You have now read of, seen illustrations of, and I hope studied, 
Italian and French Renaissance furniture: can you tell one from 
the other? If you cannot you are not by any means alone. Many 
who think they know furniture, if put to the test, would be unable 
to distinguish. 

TRYING TO DIFFERENTIATE IS WHAT GIVES KNOWLEDGE 


You then see what makes a piece of furniture what it is. When- 
ever it is necessary through this book I shall try to help you to do 
this. Let us begin here. 

Remembering that the original inspiration of the Renaissance 
was from Italy, that many Italians were working in France, and 
that Frenchmen went to Italy and then returned with their ac- 
quired knowledge to their own country, it is not strange that some 
furniture resembled that of Italy: but the Gallic genius was so 
Strong that by the time of Henri II it had assimilated these very 
men and their temperaments to itself, and France developed 
motifs and methods of its own and that expressed its own national- 
ity. Two Frenchmen particularly—Jacques Androuet du Cerceau 
and Hughes Sambin—by their influence and by their published 
books of designs aided in this direction. 

AND NOW PRACTICALLY TO DISTINGUISH 


It has been questioned whether the draw-table in the Metro- 
politan Museum (Plate 6A of this book) is French or Italian. How 
shall we tell? It is a beautiful piece but of great simplicity, so that 
there is apparently not much to go by. 

You will notice the pendants at the corners—from them one 
might presume a French origin, for they are repeatedly used both 
in tables and chairs; but this evidence is not conclusive, for to a 
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lesser degree they also appear in Italian furniture (the little 
Italian table, Interior Decoration, Plate 130G, has both pendant 
and antipendant). 

The precise form of pillared leg seen in this table, with its collar 
near the top, is so much used in French furniture that it is charac- 
teristic and at once recognisable—but, again, one sometimes finds 
this same form in Italian pieces: so, though evidence is accumulat- 
ing it is not yet complete. (You will see both pendants and pillared 
legs in the French chair in Interior Decoration, Plate 132A.) 

Ball feet—round, elongated, and flattened—were used by 
both and by other nations, so that you may leave them out of 
account here and often elsewhere. 

But notice the mouldings of the base and see how beautifully 
clean, sharp, and incisive they are: you will not find mouldings 
like these anywhere in Italy—not even in Lombardy, noted for its 
carving. And—they are identical with the mouldings in the indu- 
bitably French cabinet, Plate 7 of this book. The question is set- 
tled. But we are not even yet done—the table itself is almost a 
duplicate of others known, unquestionably, to be French. 

What is the lesson from this? 


COMPARE, COMPARE, COMPARE 


Do you not already know much more than you did about these 
two classes of furniture? Let us goon. 

The arabesque ornament you see in the tall chairs in Plate 
sA and B is essentially Italian, but those chairs made in Italy 
were almost invariably broader and heavier in appearance than 
the French examples. 

Regarding the smaller chairs shown in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 132A, the left one of which is in the Louvre Museum: you 
have so far seen no chairs resembling these, nor will you see them 
elsewhere—the type is exclusively French. And, by the way, 
while looking at them did you “spot” the fact that the arms of the 
chair to the left were almost identical with those of the tall chaire, 
Plate 5C? If you did not notice this you did not really see either 
of them. But go on: the eye and the brain become trained to 
catch such things. 
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You will, however, remember the pillared legs of the table 
first discussed. In the more elongated form of tall, slender pillars 
they are one of the noticeable characteristics of many French 
Renaissance cabinet-pieces. You will find them either plain or 
somewhat ornamented, and will meet again those trim, sharp 
mouldings in Plates 5D, 7 and 8A and B here and in the double 
walnut cabinet, Interior Decoration, Plate 131B. 

You found that Jtalian Renaissance pieces universally evidence 
a large and scholarly repose. What is the similarly outstanding 
characteristic of French Renaissance furniture? In all the pieces 
you have been studying I hope you have noticed a fineness, slender- 
ness, trimness, and elegance of silhouette which ts exclusively Gallic. 

The handsome large Italian table with ends variously referred 
to as lyre-shaped or fan-shaped, such as you saw in the Davanzati 
Palace, Interior Decoration, Plate 13, especially appealed to the 
French, and an example of what they did with their borrowing is 
the magnificent specimen of sculpturesque carving you have seen 
in Plate 6B of this book. There is no doubt that in some French 
Renaissance furniture the carving is beyond all reason elaborate 
and even oppressive: in Plates 5E and 8C it is carried very, very 
far indeed, but without grip being lost upon essential form and 
composition. It must always be remembered that such furniture 
as this was constructed for a court of almost unexampled luxury, 
that it was employed in salons of great size, and that few pieces 
were used. The poor had little furniture of any kind: the upper 
middle classes used simpler furniture often much on the same 
lines and of which some still remains. It was sometimes delightful 
and sometimes very heavy. 

It remains to speak of the oak coffer, Plate 6C. This might 
have been examined before, as it is one of the early pieces when 
Italian influence was dominant. The ornament of the body is, 
therefore, essentially Italian, but besides the betraying symbols of 
Francois I, the lightness and litheness of movement of the vine- 
like ornament of the base and the whimsicality of the ends being 
held in the mouths of the salamanders are anything but Italian 
and show that France was working toward an expression of its 
Own temperament. 
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AID YOUR MEMORY BY FREQUENT REVIEW 
STYLE LOUIS XII, BEFORE 1515 


Architecture and Furniture. Gothic with classic ornament. 

Walls. Usually stone or plaster, sometimes painted or fres- 
coed, sometimes hung with painted canvas, tapestries or embroid- 
eries. Small panelling also used. Complete permanent decoration 
not frequent. ; 

Ceilings. Vaulted, with ribs, sometimes timbered in barrel- 
vaulting with ribs, sometimes timbered. Under Italian influence 
ceilings were panelled and often painted and gilded. 

Floors. Stone, brick, and tile. Little wood as yet. 

Openings. Embrasured. Square-headed with two full-length 
casements. Flat-arched with mullions and transoms. Oiled linen 
or oiled paper in less important rooms. In better rooms casements 
glazed with roundels or small quarries set in lead. Inside shut- 
ters, sometimes perforated outside shutters on first floor. Door- 
heads corresponded to window-heads. 

Furniture. Oak and walnut—increasingly walnut as carving 
developed. Pieces provided were limited, as in all early periods. 


STYLE FRANCOIS I, 1515-47 


Walls. Substantially as before. Woodwork now classic. Panels 
when used were small. Small projections. Stucco-duro appears. 

Ceilings. Open-timbered and panelled, with carving, colour, 
and gilding, now more frequent than stone. 

Floors. Parquetted wood became more general. Also maiolica 
tiles. 

Openings. Windows usually square-headed. Some flat and 
round-arched. The fenétre croisée. Also smaller windows with- 
out mullions. Door-heads like window-heads. Decorative door- 
heads sometimes added. 

Furniture. The.development mentioned under the next style 
begins in this. 

STYLE HENRI II 

The style so called began earlier than his actual reign and 
cS till about 1590. It marked the finest development of the 
period. 
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Walls. Complete permanent decoration much more common. 
Often panelled wholly or in part with larger panels. Sometimes 
embellished with carving and gilding, sometimes with marqueterie 
and inlays. Often dado with moulded plaster or fresco above. 
Some walls entirely frescoed. Framed tapestries or decorated 
leather also used. Domino paper. More consistency in decoration 
than previously. Clean-cut mouldings, rather larger in scale. 

Ceilings. Designed plaster now in high favour, enriched with 
gold and colour. Flat and coffered plaster, barrel vaults and 
domes. Panelled wood with colour and gold. 

Floors. Parquetted and glazed polychrome tiles. 

Openings. Windows larger and longer with mullions and tran- 
soms. Commonly square-headed but occasionally round-arched. 
Door-heads followed form of window-heads. “ 

Furniture. Greater variety of pieces. Coffers going out of use. 
Cabinet-pieces increasing in number and splendour. Both struc- 
ture and ornament become entirely classical. Development of 
carving. Walnut used, waxed and polished. Permanent tables 
of the finest description. Chairs for women. All work virile, indi- 
vidual, and fine. 

Textiles. Both colour and pattern were strong. 


SEEING FURNITURE 


One of the greatest aids to rapid progress and thorough knowl- 
edge is to see and study all the authentic historic furniture and 
decoration possible. Museums usually have some things to show, 
and those in the great centres of civilisation—the Metropolitan of 
New York, The Victoria and Albert, South Kensington, London, 
and the Louvre and Arts Decoratifs of Paris—are veritable store- 
houses in which one might to advantage spend weeks or months. 

The dealers in antiques in the large cities also have many fine 
things. And there are always the monumental illustrated works 
on the various periods, which may be consulted in libraries of the 
higher class. 
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SPAIN 
A MOHAMMEDAN RENAISSANCE 


In Spanish gardens there are no lawns and no beds of flowers. 
Colour is gained by the use of potted plants and polychrome tiles. 
Tiles, metal-work, and the gloriously ornamental leather of Spain 
play a large part in its interior decoration. These and the forms 
of its architecture and furniture make the Renaissance develop- 
ment here quite different from those we have been studying. 
Everything in decoration has a reason—what was the reason here? 
The centuries of occupation by the Mohammedan Moors, whohad 
brought with them their own wonderful architecture and arts 
and crafts. 

During the Renaissance movement in Spain that country was 
at the height of its glory. Under Ferdinand and Isabella it had 
eliminated the last of Moorish power, and in the sixteenth century 
the Spanish King Charles I was also, as Charles V, emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, this including the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Italy. But though the Moors had been cast out, their 
influence remained—and sometimes in curious manners. For a 
considerable length of time there was a scarcity of chairs in Spain, 
and when they were supplied, they were close in their adherence 
to the Italian style, whereas other pieces were distinctly different. 
The reason was that, as you will read in Interior Decoration, for 
generations the people had been used to sitting on cushions on the 
floor, according to Moorish custom. For chairs the Spaniards 
therefore had small precedent, and they naturally closely copied 
those of Italy, from whence now came the dominating decorative 
influence of the Renaissance. 

This mingling of the classic Renaissance with the romantic 
Moorish influence, as told in Interior Decoration, pages 96-103, 
will not only be found to be of the greatest interest, but also a 
distinct change from the merging of Gothic and Renaissance in 
France and England. 

The value of Spanish furnishing for modern use, both in apart- 
ments. and in our Spanish-American houses, has become widely 
recognised, especially by those of taste and knowledge. Do not, 
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therefore, fail to see the illustrations of this furnishing in New 
York City apartments in Plates 116 and 120 in Small House. 

Read again the short text in Interior Decoration, pages 100 
and 101, so that you will understand the illustrations here and 
further details. 

As has been intimated, there were two sorts of furniture in 
Spain: those of native inspiration and those resulting from inter- 
course with other nations, Italy in particular. You saw how the 
French, when “taking over” the classical impulse, did not:forget 
for many years their Gothic inheritance; so now the Spaniards 
under the same impulse retained many Moorish features. The 
varguenowas the piéce de résistance, and it was essentially Spanish. 
It took on Renaissance form but mingled with it many native 
features. (See Interior Decoration, Plates 133B and 134A.) And 
then those delightful tables (such as Plate 24A here, and Interior 
Decoration, 134E) with slightly canted supports and wrought-iron 
braces, in which the Spanish love of metal-work finds play. Some 
of these were made in Italy also—the Spanish influence being 
retroactive—but the difference is recognisable. Moorish influence, 
too, is the source of the wonderfully carved cabinet-pieces with 
small rectangular divisions (Interior Decoration, Plates 24 and 
133C, and Small House, Plate 120). 

Against these you will find tables and chairs following those of 
Italy. A table of this type (with Baroque characteristics) is shown 
in Plate 24B of this volume. 


LEARN TO DISTINGUISH 


And now you will wish to be able to discriminate between the 
Italian chairs and those of Spain, which followed them so closely. 

A number of characteristics have been pointed out as surely 
indicating Spanish chairs. 

There is just one sure distinguishing feature and several others 
that point to a strong probability in this direction. 

PrerForRATED Brass Mounts. Interior Decoration, Plate 
134F. This very ornamental treatment is entirely Spanish. ‘The 
mounts secure the covering to the frames and the perforations 
allow the textile to appear through them. 
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Larce-Hrapep Upruoistery Nats. These are of Spanish 
origin and at once lead one to expect that nationality for the chair 
on which they are used. But, as we have seen, if the Spaniards 
borrowed their chair-models from Italy, the Italians were not slow 
in appropriating the Spanish use of leather for coverings and the 
nails with which it is fastened to the framework. If, however, the 
nail-heads are of elaborate design, such as appear in our Plate 9C, 
the chair is certainly Spanish. 

Fintaus. The characteristic Italian finial at the top of back- 
supports is, as you have learned already, the carved and gilded 
acanthus-leaf ornament; that of Spanish chairs is the small turned 
brass finial (Plates 9A and B). But, here again, there was occa- 
sional borrowing on both sides, and you will see the acanthus 
leaf in the Spanish chair, Plate 9C, and turned finials in the Italian 
chairs, Interior Decoration, Plates 130A and B. 

CoLuMNAR SPINDLES AND ArcuHEs. You will have observed 
how fond the Spaniards were of the use of spindles in the grilles of 
doors and gates—these also found their way into chairs. Some- 
times they appear with rails of simple form as in Interior Decora- 
tion, Plate 133A, to the right of chest, and often with small 
arches, as in the chair to the left, and particularly in Plate 134D, 
thus forming a little colonnade. A long series of such arches 
appears at the top of the dresser in Interior Decoration, Plate 24. 
It is a Spanish characteristic—and it also appears in some chairs 
of indisputable Italian origin, such as some in the Volpi collection 
and sale. Verily, “‘Nothing is certain that is not sure.” 

Runners. The Spanish chair usually stood on its four feet, 
but occasionally the Italian runner base was adopted, as in Plate 
9A of this book. 

CarvepD Supports. Three beautiful examples are seen in the 
plate just referred to. The supports of Italian chairs of this type 
were much more likely to be plain—but I know of at least one 
example with carving closely resembling that of figure A inter- 
spersed with the small rectangles seen above the seat in figure C. 

Proportion. Italian chairs of the types shown in Interior 
Decoration, Plate 130, are likely to be bolt upright, and many of 
them tall and narrow as well. The seats are usually higher than 
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in Spanish chairs. Yet among Italian chairs there are exceptions 
to every one of these points. But in Spanish chairs there is almost 
invariably some rake to the backs, and often a good deal, and they 
are likely to be lower, broader and more comfortable-looking than 
the Italian. 

In almost all early seating-furniture the seats are decidedly 
high, but with both of these nationalities there are a few excep- 
tional little chairs like those in Interior Decoration, Plate 133A, 
with seats but sixteen inches from the floor. Considering the alti- 
tude of most seats, one wonders if these comparatively low chairs 
were designed for small women and children. 

Sometimes the nationality of a piece of furniture stands out 
at a glance, but other examples require a weighing of character- 
istics. Experience is gained by seeing many pieces of furniture. 
Again I would say: Compare, Compare, Compare! Sometimes 
it is detail which enables one to determine, and sometimes it is 
total effe¢t—the whole Jook of the piece. 

I cannot close this section without referring to that ‘‘superb 
Spanish produét—damask.” Of this Mildred Stapley Byne in her 
“Forgotten Shrines of Spain” gives us this inspiring description: 


This heavy red damask with which all important churches used 
to be literally lined is more than a fabric; it is a Spanish institution. 
Tough as leather, of such body that the pattern stands out like the 
relief on embossed metal, it was Spain’s unrivalled textile throughout 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not only every church but 
every house of any pretensions possessed quantities of it. Now not 
much is seen. Few cathedrals or families have been able to resist the 
tempting prices offered by the antique dealers. One may soon say of 
it as of Cordova leather—not a fragment to be found in all Spain. 


The colouring of textiles, emblazoned banners, and the like, 
in Spain was apt to be magnificent, strong, and sometimes hot. In 
adopting this style for modern use one may say of it, as of much 
early colouring we shall meet, that there is no reason why we may 
not be faithful without offense to our present-day tastes by the 
simple avoidance of such clashing combinations as red and yellow, 
without falling into the timidity of some decorators whose whole 
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idea of the use of colour seems to be to “play safe” simply because 
they do not know how to manage it. 

Modern textiles for use with the period styles are sufficiently 
faithful and are harmonious when rightly chosen and rightly 
combined. 


ENGLAND 


At the age of ninety, Titian made a deliberate change in his 
Style of painting. Consider the tremendous vitality of such a man. 
There are few Titians. The usual course of those who through 
their genius have impressed themselves upon their fellows is either 
first a few years of experiment in self-finding—as with Shelley— 
and then a glorious fruitage, or else they burst exuberant and full- 
fledged upon an astonished world, as did Swinburne in the midst 
of Victorian propriety. In either case there usually follows a period 
of good work of longer or shorter duration, and then, if a man lives 
out his life, a gradual freezing of the springs of inspiration, arepe- _ 
tition of himself, till his work grows dry and sometimes tame. 

Movements are like men, because they are of human inspiration. 

The Italian and French Renaissance styles were of the first 
genre—beginning tentatively and simply and then finding their 
way through development to greater vigour, expression, and per- 
fection. On the contrary, the English Renaissance—as soon as it 
could be called a style at all—abounded with virile exuberance, 
and was then pruned to greater sobriety. 

Alike in the end, all movements lost vitality, grew monoto- 
nous, and were eter 

The days of Henry VIII (so mightily bent upon matrimony) 
saw the infancy of the Renaissance movement, but it did not 
reach its majority till the times of Elizabeth, 15 58-1603. ? 


THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
TWO FACTS GIVE US ITS KEY 
I 
As we remember our histories what were those days like? 
It was a triumphant England, flushed with power and success; 
not a little coarse, and unashamed with a sort of wholesomeness. 
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A. Chair with runner base in patterned green velvet 


B. Late sixteenth century chair in tooled Cordova C. Chair in red velvet with embroidered Bishop’s coat of 
Turned finials at top of back-supports leather and with gilded upholstery nails arms and with elaborate gilded upholstery nails 
Collection of Don Bernardo Peryonton Turned finials 
Collection of the Count of Sclafani 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH 


Carved finials 
Collection of the Marquis of Santillana 
RENAISSANCE CARVED ARM CHAIRS OF THE TYPE BORROWED FROM ITALY 


{PALANAN 1K 


ELIZABETHAN CLASSIC BEDSTEAD, DATED 1568 
From Sizergh Castle 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 
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A. Elizabethan Carved and Inlaid Buffet 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


B. Buffet, dated on front 1603 C. Credence Table and Court Cupboard, First quarter Seventeenth Century 
By courtesy of J. W. Needham, Manchester By courtesy of R. Lauder, Glasgow, Scotland 
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A. Elizabethan Caqueteuse B. Jacobean Arm Chair 
Formerly the property of Courtesy of Wynne & Sons, Ltd. 
Mrs. Percy Macquoid Manchester 


C. Jacobean Carved Oak Buffet 


By courtesy of Waring & Gillow, Ltd., London 


D. Cromwellian Bobbin-turned Gate Table 
By courtesy of Edwards & Sons, Ltd., London 
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There was wealth, and its display; and, being successful, England 
was (as America in the like case is said to be) somewhat bump- 
tious. But withal, it was very, very solid. Well, its furniture was 
just like that. See the buffet here illustrated, Plate 11A. 


II 


For variety let me change my metaphor from that of the 
family. 

As the beginning of the French Renaissance was an Italian 
graft ona French Gothic stem, the English Renaissance was Flem- 
ish-Italian on the indigenous plant of English Gothic. But not 
all the graftings came through Flanders; some branches bore 
those direct from Italy, and some came by way of France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. We therefore find the Renaissance style in 
England to be a mixed and irregular style: the nation had no 
classic tradition: the mode was adopted, derived, experimental, 
and consequently often exaggerated. You cannot have failed to 
note the bulbous excrescences of the Elizabethan buffet: these 
bulbs appeared to some extent in French pieces, but the cool- 
headed Frenchman with his traditions did not allow such things 
to run away with his judgment. Yet, in taking up this foreign 
mode England put into it a tremendous vigour and variety that 
fill it with interest. It used its materials with such success and 
individuality that it is impossible to confuse its Renaissance furni- 
ture with that of any other nation. 

Just above, I have called the Elizabethan development an 
irregular Style—how irregular it was may be seen by contrasting 
two illustrations here given—the buffet just alluded to, and the 
definitely Renaissance and classic bedstead of 1568, Plate ro. 
The bedstead at page 32, Period Furniture, really of Elizabethan 
Style, is in the general mode of the buffet. See also the coffer, 
Interior Decoration, Plate 132B. But the pendulum swings 
again; for in these times we also see our old friend the stiffly clas- 
sic caquetoire of the French Renaissance (Plate 12A here) frankly 
adopted and frankly called caqueteuse—but another form of the 
same word. 

Elizabethan furniture is much less frequently seen than that 
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of the later (Jacobean) phase of the Renaissance movement— 
because of its massiveness, because of the comparatively few 
pieces employed, their rarity, and the difficulty and expense of 
reproduction; perhaps also because the milder taste of the present 
generation prefers the furniture we now reach. 


THE JACOBEAN STYLE (PROPER), 1603-1660 


The whole Renaissance period down to 1660 has, most appro- 
priately, been called by the late Mr. Macquoid “TheAge of Oak”’; 
for that was the wood almost universally employed. Doubtless 
this material had its influence in preserving the continuity of the 
English Renaissance style, as a whole, in its gradual development 
from the Elizabethan to the Jacobean mode. This transition is 
easily understood, and it is a far more logical one than some we 
shall, later, reach in English furniture. As has been so fully shown, 
the Renaissance was a classic movement, and this transition from 
the Elizabethan to the Jacobean modewas simply the growth of the 
rectilinear classic idea and a simplification of lines. 

As this is an “efficiency” book, I will give another aid to the 
understanding of this movement. 

The Renaissance was 100 years behind time in reaching England. 

It began in Italy (Florence) about the middle of the fifteenth 
century; it had made little progress in England before the middle 
of the sixteenth. And as a comparatively pure style it only lasted 
in England till the middle of the seventeenth century. These dates 
are easy to remember and should be fixed in your memory. 

Now the Baroque movement began to take full form in Italy 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century and was in full 
swing there before the Renaissance movement in England had 
ended. And some phases of this influence spread to England 
sooner than might have been expected and caught up with the 
Renaissance; consequently you will occasionally find the later 
phases of Jacobean furniture complicated by some Baroque quali- 
ties—about which you have as yet learned nothing here. It is 
decidedly easier to absorb information when the movements are 
kept separate, as I have done in this book; you may therefore for 
the time being pay only passing attention to any Baroque ten- 
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dencies mentioned in the text or illustrations you will now consult, 

for that movement set in in force with the Restoration of Charles 
IT in 1660 and full information regarding it will be given in its 
proper place—the Baroque Movement. The cutting off of this 
last forty years of the century much simplifies the understanding 
of the Jacobean period. 

Now read, for a fuller idea of times and conditions, Interior 
Decoration, pages 3-6, down to the Restoration. For the fixed 
background of the Renaissance, study faithfully pages 7-11 of 
the same, again down to the Restoration. 

Before taking up Jacobean furniture as fully described in the 
other volumes look at the pieces here illustrated, as they afford 
quite a key to the situation. 

The buffet of these times appears both with and without the 
cupboard with angled sides as shown in Plate 11A, the open form 
appearing to be the earlier in date. But otherwise they are alike 
in all general characteristics. It must have been a favourite design, 
for that with the cupboard persists till toward the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and with the large bulbs uncarved until near 
its end. 

But accompanying these we see the leaning toward lightness 
and simplicity in the pieces immediately below it in Plate 11, the 
taller and slighter buffet being dated 1603, the first year of James 
I, and the other pieces being of the first quarter of the century. 
With this simplicity we must also recognise a certain tameness as 
compared with the vigourous if bulky Elizabethan mode. In the 
pillared, collared leg of the credence table you will recall a detail 
you saw very often in the French Renaissance section. 

In Plate 12B is shown an early Jacobean chair. Between that 
and the caqueteuse there are transition modifications approaching 
both types. This Jacobean chair is much less beautiful than the 
caqueteuse, but is lower and more comfortable, though as hard and 
decidedly heavier. It persisted for many years and with many 
small variations in ornament. That overhanging the sides of the 
back was a later development. 

Remembering the derivation of the caqueteuse and noting the 
general resemblance of the design of the back ornament of Plate 
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12B to that of the little Italian chair, Plate 14C, we are shown in 
these alone the mingled inspiration of the English Renaissance. 

In Plate 12C we reach a third buffet of an excellent simplicity 
and with bulbs much reduced. In some examples we find them 
altogether abandoned and their place taken by a pendant from 
the top and an antipendant from the shelf. 

And now you find two useful keys: the nulled or bobbin turn 
ing of the legs of Plate 12D was a characteristic of the Crom- 
wellian interval from 1649-1660—it began a little earlier but was 
not general till then; and spiral turning was likewise sympto- 
matic of the Restoration of Charles II, occurring in 1660, and you 
will see it in abundance when you reach the Baroque movement. 

For the full particulars of all furniture and decoration study 
Interior Decoration, pages 15-18, down to the Restoration, and 
especially in Period Furniture, the whole section from pages 29 to 
70, dropping for the nonce any details applying to the Restoration. 

I need hardly call your attention to the need of making the 
information regarding all the English styles your own; for they 
are naturally, because of our Anglo-Saxon heritage, more em- 
ployed in America than any others, and, because indigenous, are 
used in England almost to the exclusion of everything else. In 
both countries much simplified and adapted furniture is used— 
see Small House, Plates 42, 99, 104, 106, and 107, desk. There is a 
faithful reproduction of a farthingale chair of 1612 at the foot of 
Plate 107. 


MEMORY-AID FOR REVIEW 


Wauts. Small panels of oak the most typical, pilaster and 
frieze often carved; oak panelling on lower portion and plaster 
above, sometimes plain and sometimes with pargework or a parge- 
work frieze. In modest houses often plaster above. 

Crmtincs. Beamed, open-timbered, or plaster—the latter 


flat, coved, or barrel-vaulted, usually with pargework. Colour 
often used. 


Fioors. Oak, stone, or tile. 
Oprenincs. The windows were casements in ranges with stone 
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mullions between. The doorways carved and of either wood or 
stone. Doors in small panels to agree with the walls. 

Firepiaces. These were special features of much dignity and 
handsomely carved. The chimney-pieces extended to the ceiling. 

Furniture. Oak was the standard wood. The carving was 
commonly handsome, but the material does not lend itself to the 
purpose so well as the walnut of the corresponding period in Italy 
and France. The pieces were low, heavy, and rectilinear, to agree 
with the interiors. The exuberance of the Elizabethan age was 
tamed in the Jacobean. The ornamentation was of great variety, 
but the arch and the applied ornament of split balusters, spindles, 
etc., become tiresome through much repetition. Carving, inlay, 
and painting and gilding were the processes. The textiles were 
those used throughout Europe at the time—heavy velvets, bro- 
cades, tapestry and needlework—English needlework was espe- 
cially celebrated. 

The colours were likewise appropriate to the furniture, full- 
bodied reds, greens, and blues being favourites. Ornamented 
leather was likewise employed. Squab cushions were used on 
seating-furniture—upholstering did not come in till about 1685. 

The floors were commonly sanded or covered with rushes, and 
the latter quickly became unsanatory. In reviewing these earlier 
centuries the pith of the saying that ‘‘Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness” is Strongly brought home to us. 


SECTION II 
THE SECOND FAMILY 


THE BAROQUE 
ITALY 


c. 1585—c. 1725 


FRANCE 


HENRI IV, 1589-1610 
LOUIS XIII, 1610-43 
LOUIS: XIV, 2643-17155 


SPAIN 


Seventeenth Century and Early Eighteenth Century 


ENGLAND 
THE ANGLO-DUTCH-GALLIC STYLES 


CHARLES II, 1660-1685 
JAMES II, 1685-1688 
WILLIAM AND MARY, 1688-1702 
ANNE, 1702-1714 
GEORGE I, 1714-1727 
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INTRODUCING MONSIEUR BAROQUE 
YOU WILL FIND HIM A BIT EXUBERANT, BUT INTERESTING 


| (saa as the caricature of a person is unfair as a portrait be- 
cause of its exaggeration, but is often illuminating in that it 
shows what 1s there to be exaggerated, so the worst extreme of a 
Style, though it is unfair to the style as a whole, is valuable in 
making its characteristics ‘‘jump to the eye.” 

Look then, at the villainous little chair at the top of Plate 136, 
at page 394, Interior Decoration. Here ornament has run mad; 
it has overwhelmed construction, and it is too big for what it orna- 
ments. In a decidedly less degree these are the notable features of 
the Baroque style—much ornament, largely curvilinear, a less 
strict adherence to constructional form, and the ornament large 
in scale. 

Look at the upper picture in Plate 30, at page 120, Interior 
Decoration, and you will see another example of Baroque so 
emphatic that you will not soon forget the appearance of this 
new acquaintance. Eventually you will notice that many straight 
architectural lines still persist, but what will first have struck your 
eye is the cumbersome curvilinear ornament throughout; the car- 
touche at the left overwhelming the doorway beneath it. 

If you will turn back to the dining-room at the foot of 
Plate 136 you will find an illuminating example of the differences 
between the Renaissance and the Baroque. The walls, ceiling, 
and buffet show the strict adherence of the severer phase of the 
Renaissance style to straight lines: the chairs are excellent speci- 
mens of Baroque furniture. A glance at the text opposite will tell 
you the character of these curves that play so great a part in 
Baroque ornament. 

This dining-room and other such combinations that appear 
through these books are illustrations of a “continued story”? that 
runs all through decoration. There are few instalments to the 
Story and there is no break: a transition stage always exists and 
that transition is inevitably gradual. 

There is no such radical division between Renaissance and 
Baroque as there was between Gothic and Renaissance; these 
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latter were diametrically different systems of construction and 
decoration with diametrically opposed ideals. Nevertheless, com- 
paring typical examples of the Renaissance and Baroque Styles, 
it will be realised that sweeping changes in spirit and result have 
taken place. You cannot understand the Baroque movement unless 
you know how it came about and in what it consists. 

Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch in a recent book-review in the New 
York Nation said this of the Renaissance: 


No mind which thinks much about the art of life can fail to feel 
drawn toward a scrutiny of the Renaissance. One cannot but feel 
that some time during the course of that process by which the puri- 
tanical barbarism of the middle age was transformed into the cruel 
and empty sensuality of decadent Italy there must have been a 
moment when paganism and Christianity had achieved that perfect 
fusion which was the end for which the Renaissance was certainly 
Striving—a moment, that is to say, when scruples and temperance 
did no more than make the full beauty of the world manifest and 
when that beauty was enjoyed just up to and not beyond the point 
where it dulls and corrupts. Yet look where one will one can never 
quite find it. 


PEAY 


The truth will be apparent to any one who reviews the night- 
mare history of Italy at this period that the revival that was to 
bring back into the world the “‘joy of living” found only too con- 
genial soil in the already existing corruption, self-seeking, and 
cruelty of the age. And now Italy was rapidly becoming deca- 
dent. The severity of the early Renaissance had merged into 
magnificence, and, late in the sixteenth century and during the 
seventeenth, that magnificence expressed itself in theatricality, in 
over-emphasis, in display, and in the grandiose. That was the 
Baroque movement. 

Such movements are always “‘in the air” before becoming 
especially noticeable: there had been evident tendencies before 
Michelangelo, but to him is ascribed giving direction to the ten- 
dency. In his architecture, his sculpture, and his painting we find 
over-emphasis, too large scale, and sublimity with a theatrical 
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gesture. Yet Michelangelo was one of the giants of Art. So, for 
all his love of over-developed women, was the Fleming Rubens; 
and likewise, despite the bad things he did, so was Bernini an 
artist when he created the colossal colonnade of St. Peter’s. If 
then, any one has been on the point of considering the Baroque a 
despicable movement let him take heed. A glance at the illustra- 
tion of the salon of Poggio Torselli, Plate 13 of this book, will 
dispel that illusion. 

The Baroque influence was formerly considered but a phase 
of the Renaissance movement; but though this classification is 
not entirely untruthful it is decidedly inadequate and by no 
means conveys the existing difference in spirit and manifestation. 
To be accurate we must consider it a movement by itself. 

Italy was now crushed by foreign invaders, liberty was lost, 
and her preéminence in art had by the middle of the seventeenth 
century gone to France. Nevertheless magnificence flourished, 
and it was well expressed by Baroque interiors and furniture. 
Withal, the movement was, above all things, masculine—its swell- 
ing, rounded curves remind us of the muscles of an athlete. Mould- 
ings were heavier, of greater projection, and blunt in outline. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


You will see the beginnings of the Baroque style even in the 
late Renaissance interiors of the Farnese Palace—Interior Deco- 
ration, Plate 19—in the size and weight of the overdoor ornament. 
and in the rounded torus moulding of the door-head itself; in 
Plate 139 in the thick fireplace moulding and the decoration 
above it. The salon first referred to (our Plate 13) illustrates a 
restrained use of the style, and of much lighter type than is usual; 
it indeed shows a freedom of movement in its architectural forms 
and decoration that much brightens the austerity of the Renais- 
sance. Tuscany as yet often evidenced a restraint that might well 
have been emulated elsewhere, and many fine examples of Renais- 
sance and Baroque architecture and interiors will be found in 
Mr. Eberlein’s “Villas of Florence and Tuscany,” from which 
this illustration is taken. 
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FURNITURE 


Why does certain furniture of every nation so closely resemble 
that of others? 

You have already seen something of this during the Renais- 
sance. It continues through all periods, and ordinarily you would 
be continually puzzled by such resemblances and, notwithstand- 
ing national differences which almost always exist, would be un- 
able to differentiate between them. So in this book, and to a far 
greater extent than has been done in any previous general work, 
I am going to show you these resemblances, trace them to their 
source, and, as we say, ‘‘mark them down.” Nothing is so mad- 
dening as to read under an illustration ‘Showing Spanish and 
Italian Influences” (or any other) if it is not shown where those 
influences have left their trace upon the furniture illustrated. 

During the Italian Renaissance, considering the fact that 
Italy was composed of a number of small states, often at enmity, 
the furniture was singularly coherent. That was because all of 
them were feeling the strong impulse of that new movement 
and there were none others to complicate it, save that, there men- 
tioned, of the return wave from Spain. 

But, in the seventeenth century conditions are very different. 
The Renaissance impulse has grown weak even in the country of 
its inception. The Italians themselves are till the middle of the 
century under Spanish and Papal domination and foreign influence 
is rampant. Andoneinfluence shows itself strongly at a certain time 
and in a certain quarter and another at another time or in a differ- 
ent section—so that in Baroque Italy we have a strangely con- 
glomerate product. I shall try to give you within the small limit 
of space at my disposal here at least a working basis and an under- 
Standing of the situation. 


REMEMBER 
I 
Until about 1650 the Italians were under the dominance of 
Spain, but so far as furniture is concerned that influence was 
mainly mental and in favour of a general lavishness and pomp of 
life rather than leading to the great adoption by Italy of distinély 
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A. SIXTEENTH CENTURY FLORENTINE WALNUT TABLE 
Height, 2 ft. 10 in.; length, 4ft. 6 in.; width, 3 ft. 4 in. 
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B. SIXTEENTH CENTURY TUSCAN WALNUT TABLE 
From the Palace of the Marchese Galanti of Naples 
Height, 2 ft. 114% in.; length, 6 ft. 8 in.; width, 2 ft. 4 in. 


C. SIXTEENTH CENTURY FLORENTINE WALNUT TABLE 
From tbe Guicciardini Family of Florence with their coat of arms on front 
Height, 2 ft. 9 in.; length, 5 ft. 1134 in.; width, 3 ft. 11 in. 


All from the Volpi Collection 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 
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A. SIXTEENTH CENTURY UMBRIAN CARVED WALNUT 
DOUBLE CABINET 


Height, 6 ft. 1 in.; width, 4 ft. 5 in.; depth, 1 ft. 9 in. 


B. SIXTEENTH CENTURY BRESCIAN WALNUT CREDENZA 
Note the sharp carving and the high relief of the pilasters 
Height, 4 ft. 4 in.; width, 6 ft. 10 in.; depth, 2 ft. 2 in. 


Both from the Volpi Collection 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 


EARLY FRENCH RENAISSANCE CUPBOARD 
From the Mrs. Chauncey Blair Collection 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 


A. Renaissance back, Gothic linen- B. Of pure Italian Renaissance C. Renaissance 
fold panels in base character 


THREE FORMS OF THE STATELY SIXTEENTH CENTURY RENAISSANCE CHAIRE, ALL IN WALNUT 


D. \WALNUT BUFFET WITH TALL PILLARS E. WALNUT CABINET WITH SCULPTURESQUE CARVING 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 
All from the Chabrieres Collection 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 


PLAT ENG 


A. SIXTEENTH CENTURY DRAW-LEAF TABLE IN LIGHT YELLOWISH WALNUT 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


See Page 41 


B. WALNUT TABLE WITH SCULPTURESQUE CARVING 


Note pendants in arches at ends 


C. OAK COFFER OR CHEST, FIRST HALF OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Carved with medallion portraits and arabesques and the salamander of Francois I on feet 


By courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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By courtesy of Good Furniture 
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A B. Inlaid with various woods and mother-of-pearl 
WALNUT SIXTEENTH CENTURY CAQUETOIRES—CACKLE OR GOSSIP CHAIRS 
Collection of Mme. Rougier Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


C. HENRI II CARVED COFFER 
From Sir George Donaldson Collection 
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Spanish styles and motifs. Of this there were only two instances 
that I recall. One was the copying of the so characteristically 
Spanish tables that you will remember—those with ornamental 
wooden supports toward the ends of the table, these supports 
being slightly canted and braced. Italy sometimes used the 
Spanish iron brace, and sometimes substituted for it a wooden 
brace of the same but naturally heavier form. And the making of 
these tables was somewhat limited in extent. 

The other adoption was merely a method of decoration—the 
Studding of the fronts of cabinet-pieces with nails set in small 
designs. 
II 

After the middle of the seventeenth century, when Spanish 
influence was removed, there was a rather sudden (for furniture) 
change in the direction of following French forms, that nation, 
under the strong personality and vigorous programme of Louis 
XIV, now taking the lead in all things connected with interior art. 


III 


And beside these two alien influences was the native devel- 
opment of the tendencies already manifest enough during late 
Renaissance years. 


This clears the situation: now we can proceed to details. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


We naturally expect some Renaissance forms to endure, and 
they do so in several ingtances. But we also expect that there will 
be some change in ornament to adapt them to the new mode. 

Tue Cassone was now less frequently made and during the 
century dropped out of use. 

Tue CREDENZA persisted without much change in general 
appearance; but the heavy carved pilasters have largely disap- 
peared and the fronts are of plain panelling, now often raised; and 
their corners are hollowed out, or the curvilinear element other- 
wise introduced. In some, these panels and the fronts of doors were 
nail-studded in simple patterns, as mentioned above. Baroque 
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scrolls of character rather reticent for the style were frequently 
used in a top-rail or in the feet. 

Tastes. A number of these preserved all the general charac- 
teristics of the three Renaissance tables illustrated in Plate 1 of 
this book. Others have Baroque scrolls used as an apron under 
the frame, as in Interior Decoration, Plate 147A, and are of the 
same design otherwise except that, the legs are turned and they 
have a turned receding stretcher—.¢., a Stretcher running length- 
wise from the centre of two end-stretchers. This receding type is 
frequently called the H-stretcher and you will meet it again 
and again. 

Next to this illustration is a table with the legs composed of 
one large Baroque broken curve. 

Another interesting type is developed directly from the little 
late Renaissance table in Interior Decoration, Plate 130G. And 
the development shows what the Baroque style was and did. The 
four supports are heavier and “‘chunkier” than in the older exam- 
ple, and the central finial has now waxed both taller and fatter 
until its height occupies over half of the space between the 
stretcher and the top frame. 

I have just mentioned turning. This is one of the most fre- 
quently used processes of the Baroque period in all countries, and 
you will become well acquainted with its various forms. I do not 
know that its origin has been proven, but I incline to the belief 
that it first appeared in Portugal and came out of the Orient. It 
does not greatly matter, as its employment in Spain and Italy 
seems to have been practically simultaneous, and from these 
countries its use spread through all Europe. 

Cuatrs. The high-back Renaissance chair persists through 
this period in somewhat modified forms, but quite early in the 
century there is also a new development. I have spoken of the 
resemblance of styles and shall now illustrate it: will you please 
turn to Plate 26A of this book—an English Restoration chair of 
1660-1665. Leave off the broad, carved front stretcher and re- 
place it with two turned stretchers and you have the base of this 
new Italian type. In the Italian the upholstered seat and back 
and the carved acanthus finials of the Renaissance are retained. 
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Other Italian examples have the broad, carved front stretcher 
too, but it is frequently set down at the foot of the chair. So, 
while you meet this resemblance you also find the national dif- 
ference. You will see from the dates that these Italian features did 
not follow the English: it was “the other way around”—and 
they travelled to England by a devious route. 

There were other chairs almost of the Cromwell type (Period 
Furniture Chronological Key, Plate 1, Fig. 2) except that the 
Stretchers were turned and the back-piece narrower. But this 
type of chair is so simple, obvious, and utilitarian that with minor 
variations it was made in all countries at this time. 

Then, beginning late in the sixteenth century and persisting 
through this first half of the seventeenth, are chairs of the type of 
the little child’s chair shown here in Plate 14C. There are varia- 
tions, but all are recognisable from this example. 

In all this furniture we have seen nothing sensational—that 
remains to come. 


THE SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


These fifty years—and more, for Baroque elements continue 
into the early eighteenth century and there mingle with those of 
the succeeding Rococo movement—present a curious picture. 
There is an amazing flare-up of the Baroque style accompanied by 
the influence of the certainly ornamental but comparatively 
reticent influence of France. 

Behold the armoire illustrated in Interior Decoration, Plate 
141B, and contrast it with the form at least of the French piece 
at its side. This Italian armoire, made in Parma during the last 
half of the seventeenth century and still in the Museo de’ Anti- 
chita of that city, is a whole repertoire of the Baroque Style. See 
the exaggerated scale—the heaviness of the mouldings, the width 
of the side uprights, the great rolling volutes, the large space 
occupied by the droops, the big Baroque curves of the pediment 
surrounding the shell of undue size. Note how the panelling has 
departed from earlier simplicity. And yet these features have 
logically developed from tendencies apparent in the late Renais- 
sance and there is no markedly foreign influence here. Further- 
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more, notwithstanding all its exaggeration, it manages to retain 


a sort of dignity because of its generally rectangular contour and 


its sheer weight. 


Pedestals (for Statues) are, in the same manner as the side up- _ 


rights of this piece and in other designs, equally verbose or more so. 

With such things we find sideboards like that illustrated in 
Plate 14A here, and late escritoires like that in Interior Decora- 
tion, Plate 146B. 

Then, too, all through this later half-century as well as in 
the early eighteenth, there are bureau-secretaries and chests of 
drawers of the types illustrated in the two examples, Interior 
’ Decoration, Plate 147C and D. These are ornamental and really 
delightful pieces of furniture. 

And now the French Rae Hers Gea es AH a copying the 
tapered square-pedestal leg and flat serpentine stretcher shown 
in my illustration of the Louis XIII stool, Plate 19B, and with the 
same leg with rising ornamental stretcher seen in the Louis XIV 
table, Interior Decoration, Plate 143C. 

To the right of the stool is a French Baroque chair which is a 
portrait of other Italian chairs—there is simply no discernible 
difference except that the Italians generally used longer fringes 
to the upholstery! and, yes, the tops of the backs of some Italian 
chairs of this type are slightly rounded. 

But perhaps the most amazing thing in all furniture history is 
the chair in South Kensington Museum illustrated in Plate 14B 
of this book. ‘The chair is immense, but I can spare small space 
for such horrible examples of excruciating extravagance and mis- 
placed ingenuity as this. The foliated ends to the arms, in much 
less exaggerated size, are repeatedly used. 

At the close of the century we find, side by side, upholstered 
chairs that are distortions of the Louis XIII example in my Plate 
17A, Venetian painted chairs like that illustrated in Plate 15, and 


those that are dignified adaptations of Louis XIV square-pedestal — 


chairs. Such is the confusion of the period. 
Stools and benches naturally follow chairs in their design. 
Bepsteaps. Besides the ponderous and pompous state bed- 


Steads made all through Europe in these earlier periods, there — 
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AN ITALIAN RESTRAINED BAROQUE SALON, POGGIO TORSELLI 
Note the Chippendale derivation of the chair at piano and the unusual back legs of the crested chair. Consoles are transition Baroque to Rococo 


From ‘Villas of Florence and Tuscany”’ 
By courtesy of Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


A. Seventeenth Century Walnut Sideboard 
The scrolled back of the shelves is of wrought iron 
Width, 7 ft.; height, 8 ft. 10 in.; depth, 2 ft. 6 in. 
Formerly in the possession of Briton Riviere, Esq., R. A. 


B. Venetian Late Baroque Arm Chair C. Late Sixteenth Century Child’s Chair 
South Kensington Museum, London From the Volpi Collection 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries 
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ITALIAN LATE BAROQUE PAINTED CHAIR 
Venetian Eighteenth Century 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 
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A. LOUIS XIII CHAIR 
Cluny Museum 
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B. LOUIS XIII EBONY CHEST 
Cluny Museum 
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A. French Seventeenth Century Walnut Settee with double serpentine back and seat covered in petit-point 
and point St. Cyr needlework with fringe and brass nails 


Height, 35 in.; length, 50 in. 


B. Louis XIII Walnut Love Seat with high serpentine back. Back needlework of a 
Court beauty under a canopy 
Height, 48 in.; length, 44 in. 
Both from the Collection of Mme. Annette Lefortier 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 
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A. French Seventeenth Century Walnut Chair B. Louis XIII Walnut Stool C. French Baroque Walnut Arm Chair Covered in Needlework 
In contemporary ruby velvet, centre embroidered in flowers Seat Covered in Red Leather From the Collection of Mme. Annette Lefortier 
on silver thread ground By courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 
From the Collection of Mme. Annette Lefortier London 


By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 
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were in Baroque Italy those of decidedly decorative but reason- 
able nature and for general use. They were of carved walnut and 
both with and without canopy, the latter being the less preten- 
tious. Of the latter some greatly resemble the Spanish beds and 
should probably be set down as an additional ingtance of that 
influence. They have low heavily twisted posts with flattened- 
bulb finials, and the head-boards (lower than those of Spain) are 
of Baroque scrollwork, sometimes surrounding the coat of arms 
of their owners. Others, of Italian character, have higher arcaded 
head-boards surmounted by lighter but still elaborate scrollwork. 


TEXTILES 


It will give you a wider point of view and save much repetition 
if it be said once for all that in these early times all countries pos- 
sessed all the fine standard textiles that we have to-day and in 
greater richness, quality and sturdiness of wear—velvet, damask, 
brocade, brocatelle, silks, tapestries, and the like. If any of them 
were not manufactured within the limits of a country they were 
imported. 

Our modern “improvements” were not yet afoot—the mix- 
ture of cotton with silk was prohibited by some governments, and 
Rayon, artificial silk, was not known. 

Colours were often stronger and more vivid than we now con- 
sider in the best taste, and probably less attention was then paid 
to harmonious selection and grouping. As we are so infinitely 
behind our distant forefathers in so many respects it is at least 
soothing to our self-esteem to think ourselves superior here. 


‘ 


FRANCE 


THE STYLE OF LOUIS -XTIT 
1594-1643 
A STORY OF CONFUSION AND OF TRIUMPH 
In Studying the Renaissance in France we saw that its last 
years were those of confusion. France seemed bitten with a desire 
for foreign novelties, and alien influences poured in from every 
side: from Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Flanders, and from 
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Germany—poor Germany, which, if it has done nothing else, has 
taught us that, however valuable knowledge and painstaking 
industry may be in the service of art, they do not of themselves 
produce inspired results if the temperament be not there. 

Henri II, Charles IX, and Henri III were all sons of the domi- 
nating Catherine de Medici and naturally Italian influence per- 
sisted. The horrors of war, massacre, and assassination mingled 
with almost unbelievable luxury in this distracted land toward 
the end of the sixteenth century. ; 

As early as 1550 a craze began for foreign furniture composed 
of varicoloured woods, and especially for cabinets. A little later 
the Flemish cabinets, of sheets of ebony, only sufficiently thick 
for carving in low relief, mounted upon inferior woods, were much 
sought after, and arrived in large quantities. Some of these and 
other ebony furniture were inlaid with ivory for contrast. Gild- 
ing and marqueterie were favourite treatments, and from Ger- 
many came marqueterie copied from Italy, of various coloured 
woods combined with tortoise-shell, amber, and the like. All 
these were foreign to the French tradition and under following 
reigns the importation increased, to the detriment and confusion 
of Gallic art. It is indeed often difficult to determine the origin 
of some furniture, for besides the imported pieces many were made 
by foreigners working in France and by Frenchmen working in 
these alien modes. We must not forget the turning so prevalent 
in the Baroque age. 

Of Henri IV we may use the damning phrase, ‘‘He meant 
well.” Like Cromwell of England he advocated a needless and 
exaggerated simplicity, and when he attempted to aid and “im- 
prove” the art of his country by establishing schools and work- 

shops at the Louvre, he did so by bringing in more of the Dutch 
and Flemish element that already had done so much to render the 
French furniture of these times illogical, ponderous, and stodgy. _ 
Louis XIII, 1610-43, whose name is often conversationally given | 
to the whole period from 1594 to the beginning of Louis XIV’s 
personal rule in 1660, followed in his father’s footsteps. In his 
reign much elaborate, aristocratic furniture was made, naturally 
varying widely in its characteristics. It will be seen that during 
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this interval Northern produéts and ideals were most in vogue, but 
the balance was redressed when, in 1643, Anne of Austria became 
regent during the minority of her son Louis XIV and Mazarin, 
Italian in birth and taste, brought in a new transalpine inunda- 
tion. All these influences were, of course, Baroque. 


THE EXTENT OF THE DAMAGE 


It must not be understood that either this alien furniture itself 
or the furniture made in France during the occupation by a foreign 
element was wholly bad: many magnificent pieces were produced 
and, in common with the earlier styles, this period is attracting 
the attention of decorators and their clients to-day. We must 
always be fair and retain breadth of mind. 

The worst effect lay in the submergence of a beautiful phase of 
art. Art itself emerged, but this phase was forever lost. You have 
seen that phase in the Renaissance pieces you have studied— 
furniture that, whether of the utmost simplicity or to the last 
degree ornate, marks one of the great styles in decorative story. 

As the forefront of the invading host, I have named Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany. To Germany there are no apologies to 
offer—its decorative art always has been, and is, mainly imitative 
and uninspired. I may have been severe upon Flanders—many 
good things have come out of Flanders. Owing to its location and 
political history, it has always been.in close touch with France 
and the influence has been retroactive. But its people have their 
own temperament; it is home-loving, excellent, and withal— 
heavy. The Dutch are likewise, but in the latter respect even 
“more so.” The furniture speaks for itsel{—two representative 
pieces are given in Plates 21 and 22. Each of these three peoples 
“took over” the Renaissance movement, primarily from Italy, 
and with it its decorative methods; but, as I shall show later in 
this book, every people makes of every movement something that 
expresses itself. 

Weare now ready actually to see the result of foreign influence 
in France. First, turn to the chair illustrated in Plate 17A and 
behold the lumber-like qualities of its base—its clumsiness, not 
its form: its form was Gallic. And note the weighty mass of the 
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chest below it, with its nondescript pediment. This is of funereal 
ebony, and so likewise is the cabinet from the Rougier collection, 
Plate 16A. The latter is said to have been made by an Italian 
workman in France, but, however true this may be, the putty- 
like moulding of the spiral pillars shows but too plainly the pre- 
vailing influence. This mashed-down effect in spiral turning is 
thoroughly characteristic of both the Flemish architecture and 
cabinet-work of the times. The cabinet at its right shows Italian 
derivation in its adherence to clean Renaissance form, refined 
design, and the employment of inlay. Handsome pieces, unde- 
niably, these two—but square, non-committal, flat; not of the 
France we have seen, with its inspiration, freedom, and glorious 
three-dimensional carving, or tall and slender grace. 

We have also in this period very Baroque chairs, such as that 
appearing in Interior Decoration, Plate 143A, and good square- 
pedestalled chairs and tables of the form more familiar to us under 
Louis XIV and seen just below the Baroque chair (also in the 
Louis XIII stool in our Plate 19B). And Interior Decoration, 
Plate 142A, illustrates a decidedly interesting Louis XIII ward- 
robe-cabinet with cavaliers and greyhounds rampant. This is of 
boxwood and rosewood inlaid with holly and ebony, and shows 
with what ease and freedom the French could already handle an 
alien process. It anticipates our modern wardrobe-trunks, too, 
for it is in two vertical sections, the one having hanging space for 
clothes and the other a series of drawers. The seating-furniture 
illustrated in our Plates 18 and 1g is of handsome character. 

There were also chairs in the Spanish style with leather backs 
and seats, derived through Flanders; excellent simple chairs, stools 
and tables with baluster-turned or spiral legs; and a great variety 
of simple cupboards, some charming and some abominably heavy. 
Many of the latter had an immensely wide series of mouldings 
and big “diamond-point” panels. This seems to have been a 
favourite ornament and was only discontinued in the next reign. 

During this period fixed cushions for the comfort of humanity 
were first used in France. ' 


And now we have seen the national spirit still evolving forms 
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of its own, but bewildered by assaults from every side, swayed in 
one dire@ion after another, uncertain of procedure, Anes 
what was to come. 
WHAT FRANCE DID 

Through this confusion the native genius struggled to extricate 
itself for three quarters of a century; in the end gradually elimi- 
nating the bad, assimilating what was found to be in accord with 
its instincts, and under the masterly rule of Louis XIV rising 
triumphant, winning preéminence in all the decorative arts, and 
holding that proud distinction beyond the possibility of dispute 
till the débacle of all things decorative in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. It reminds one of a swimmer, temporarily 
submerged by an oncoming wave but finally rising to the surface, 
shaking his head, and, with great sweeping strokes, putting Hie 
self beyond all competitors in the race. 


I have tried to give you a picture and a point of view. You 
can now go on with the fixed background of all this uncertain but 
nevertheless splendid furniture as you will find it with its illus- 
trations in Interior Decoration, pages 111, “The Style Henri IV, 
etc.,” and 112 to“ Architectural Backgrounds,” and pages 119-129. 


THE- STYLE-OF LOUIS XIV 
1643-1715 
PERSONAL RULE BEGAN 1660 

France now did three things: 

I. It reduced the apparently inextricable confusion of Louis 
XIII to order. 

II. It largely cut off Baroque extravagances and to a great 
degree reverted to rectangular classic forms. 

III. In furniture it assimilated all worthwhile decorative 
processes which had previously been alien and brought their 
employment into accord with true Gallic taste. Hereafter, and 
until the nineteenth century, we shall see in French marqueterie 
and metal mountings the finest development of these processes in 
the history of mobiliary art. 


we. DECORATION AND FURNITURE 


The invasion of foreign influence in the Louis XIII period was 
not, then, an unmixed evil; but, alas, never again do we see the 
wonderful sculpturesque carving of the Renaissance. The men 
who wrought it were dead, the tradition was irretrievably broken, 
art had turned into a new channel. 


A KING-MADE STYLE 


The circumstances under which this decoration was produced 
were different from those in any other country: royalty has often 
encouraged art but not elsewhere has it as personally developed 
and directed'it. The situation is briefly described on page 133, 
Period Furniture, and it is essential that it be understood. 

The architectural background (and it was architectural indeed) 
is fully treated in Interior Decoration, pages 121 (lower para- 
graph) to 126. Study it in connexion with all the illustrations 
there referred to. 

FURNITURE 


I remember a child’s book where the syllables of the word 
‘‘enormous” were separated to emphasize it. Well then, the 
furniture of Louis Quatorze was e-nor—mous. The height of 
tables and the seats of chairs were out of proportion to the human 
body. In contradistinction to the style of Louis XIII, where 
chair-backs were usually low, they now often soared much above 
the head of the occupant—till toward the end of the style they 
again became lower, as in Plate 20 here. 

The cabinet-pieces were tremendously large and tremendously 
heavy: when once against the wall they stayed there. All these 
pieces—cupboards, dressers, and desks—were severely rectangu- 
lar, were panelled, and had heavy mouldings, frequently in a wide 
series. One of Boulle’s wonderful armoires of large size but lighter 
appearance is illustrated in Interior Decoration, Plate 141A. 

The convenient commode or low chest of drawers, which was 
to become one of the notable pieces of furniture in the next reign, 
arrived just about the beginning of the century. In this reign 
some are rectangular and others have a reasonable bombé curve; 
those made by Boulle in marqueterie with bronze mounts were 
naturally of great brilliancy of effect. 
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And now enters notably upon the scene, late in the reign, the 
cabriole or serpentine leg, which was to play such a remarkable 
part in furniture contour all over Europe for many years. We see 
the beginnings of it in the forelegs of such pieces as the Louis XIII 
chair illustrated in Plate 17A of this volume. There it is clumsy, 
chunky; under his successor it is still often rather stiff and thick 
(Plate 20A); it has more grace and has a more pleasing terminal 
in the example next to it; and in the following Rococo period it 
becomes the altogether lovely thing we see in the chair and 
writing-table, Plate 31. Is not the transformation amazing? 

The legs of chairs (also applied to other furniture that does 
not nearly reach the floor) are such an index of style, and acquaint- 
ance with them is therefore so absolutely necessary to any one 
who would know furniture, that I run over them briefly here. 
And, as you refer to them, particularly note the many interesting 
Stretchers and the shapes of backs and arms. 

Square baluster legs, Period Furniture, Plate XII right, Interior 
Decoration, Plates 143B and C. This persisted from the Louis 
XIII style, Plate 19B. 

The regularly and spirally turned legs, also of the previous 
reign, were used all through this reign, though the tendency was 
against them. 

The turned leg, both trumpet and inverted-cup shaped, made 
familiar to us through their adoption by England in the William 
and Mary period (Period Furniture, Plate VI and page 88, Fig- 
ure 7). See also the bulb-turned leg in the Provence chair, Small 
House, Plate 112. 

The baluster-turned legs like that in Plate 18A here. 

The console leg, usually clumsy and disagreeable in shape. 

The cabriole leg referred to above (our Plate 20) with pied de 
biche and other terminals. 

Arm pads first appear late in the century. So also do caned 
seats. For a review of the furniture of the period, see Period 
Furniture, pages 135-143, omitting all applying to Louis XV. 


Notwithstanding the notable character of the reign and its 
productions, I do not consider it one of the finest of the French 
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periods, nor do I think that it is generally so regarded. But ae 
necessary that it be understood. 

Nor, because of its size, weight, and general pomp, is the fur- 
niture likely to be much employed. Furthermore, both architec- 
ture and furniture were extensively adopted for hotel use in 
America twenty years or so ago. Pretentiousness was then often 
considered of more advertising value than beauty, and for the 
most part the style was not even faithfully exhibited. But both 
its use and abuse are against a probability of any great revival, 
even in large establishments, for some time to come. 


SPAIN 
“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME—” 


A considerable amount of Spanish furniture as early in point 
of time as other more strictly classical pieces is usually denomi- 
nated “‘Renaissance,”? though in heaviness, verve, and lively 
movement it is more akin to Baroque. Such furniture seems to me 
not so much either Renaissance or Baroque as simply Spanish; 
that is to say, that whether based on classic, or Moorish, or 
Baroque elements—or any or all of them combined, as some of 
the vargueno stands—they seem to be the natural outcome of the 
national spirit. We might call them early Spanish—and let it go 
at that. Such is the table in Plate 24A. That below it you will 
recognise as of Italian derivation, though its metal mounts and 
slightly canted legs are Spanish features. 


A FLASHLIGHT ON THE BAROQUE PATH 


Lighten your way and make it easy. As I have said, you cannot 
memorize a series of details if they remain to you dry and unin- 
teresting; when you understand circumstances there are no dry 
details in decoration—understanding fills them with life and you 
cannot help but remember. So, the understanding of circumstances 
is a large part of the knowledge of decoration and furniture. 

Now look at the two chairs in Plate 23 of this book. It is 
always difficult to establish the precise dates of these early pieces, 
but this frequent type of chair, with many small variations, was 
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FLEMISH BAROQUE TALL CABINET OF MADLY 
ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 


NETHERLAND BAROQUE CABINET 
Note its thickness throughout, bulbous feet, heavy mouldings, extraya 


gantly Baroque carved panels 


pendants and antipendants 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 
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A. Rising Interlaced-scroll Stretcher, ‘Spanish’? feet B. Rising Continuous-scroll Stretcher 
TWO SPANISH CHAIRS OF LATE SIXTEENTH AND EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Walnut, covered in stamped leather, witb gilt-headed nails 114 inches in diameter and turned brass finials 
Seats 194 inches from floor. Turned Baluster legs 
By courtesy of Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Esq. 


A. SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH TABLE OF NATIVE CHARACTER 
Of carved walnut with wrought-iron braces 
By courtesy of H. D. Eberlein, Esq. 


B. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH TABLE WITH METAL ORNAMENT 
By courtesy of P. W. French & Co., New York City 
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_ apparently almost as early in date as those pictured in the Renais- 
sance section, and the two styles were certainly used together. 

If you know American furniture you will now recognise where 
some features in some of our New England chairs came from. 

What, from Spain? and how? 

I remember as a boy coming across the phrase: ‘‘the longest 
way around is the nearest way to the fire.” I suppose I recall it 
because, though I laughed, it outraged all my sense of right pro- 
cedure—that wasn’t my way of getting to a fire! But certainly it 
was on some such principle that these characteristics travelled. 

Now these chairs that you have seen are the foundation of 
several notable Baroque features. 

Charles I, King of Spain, was also, as Charles V, Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire—the larger part of civilised continental 
Europe. He was born in Ghent in 1500 and raised in Flanders, 
which was his inheritance from his father. In 1555 he resigned his 
dominions to his son Philip IT and until 1648 Spain did not recog- 
nise the Netherlands as an independent nation. What wonder 
that characteristics of Spanish furniture spread to its subsidiaries, 
the Dutch and Flemings? This is the first stage of the journey. 

In 1688 William, Prince of Orange (a Dutchman), became 
King of England, and through him and his associates these same 
characteristics spread to England. You will read of the Dutch 
qualities in William and Mary English furniture, and by this time 
they had, of course, become Dutch, but some of them were origi- 
nally Spanish. The second stage of this roundabout progress. 

And as the American colonies were of English derivation, so 
American furniture naturally followed English models, and among 
many other features these English-Dutch-Spanish elements are 
found in New England furniture. 

Quite a journey! And, to add to it, it is by no means certain ~ 
whether these characteristics originated in Portugal or whether 
the Portuguese did not derive them from the Orient! 

Now what were they? 

See again these chairs and then turn to Period Furniture, page 
79, and note the arched back, composed of rising curves, of the 
chair to the left repeated in the back of the William and Mary 
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settee. In Plate III, page 72, you will see a semicircular hood 
rising from a horizontal cornice, and you will find its origin in the 
chair to the right. In Interior Decoration, Plate 145D, there are 
three English chairs in all of which are variations of the rising 
scrolled front stretcher seen in our Plate 23—and in the central 
chair just above the English ones you will see that this form of 
stretcher journeyed to Italy as well. 

In our Plate 23 the-chair to the left has “Spanish” forefeet: 
that feature, too, you will meet in Dutch, English, and American 
furniture. In the settee referred to (Period Furniture, page 79), 
it occurs in scrolled form. 

But especially you will find these migrations in the chairs to 
be illustrated and described in the section on Baroque England. 


THE MID-CENTURY 


So far, we have seen the strong influence of Spain in the mobil- 
iary world; but about the middle of the seventeenth century 
we find a change. Just as Italy, after its Renaissance, declined 
nationally and in art, so did Spain. Inherited traditions persisted 
and influenced the Baroque furniture of the Peninsula, but the 
forms themselves were borrowed not only from now triumphant 
France, but from the rest of Europe. This story is told in Interior 
Decoration, pages 104-107, and is well shown there, Plates 25 
and 140, and especially in Plates 148 and 149. See also Small 
House, Plate 120. 

As was usual everywhere, Renaissance and Baroque furniture 
were employed together, as in Interior Decoration, Plate 24. 

But, and it is a notable “‘but,” the Spanish temperament 
remained sterner and more virile than the Italian, and during this 
later Baroque and the following Rococo period the furniture of 
Spain, though borrowed in form, does not fail to command respect 
and often decided admiration. 


ENGLAND 
THE ANGLO-DUTCH-GALLIC STYLES 


As has been mentioned, English interior ‘architecture and 
furniture are of the greatest importance because in Great Britain 
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they are naturally employed almost exclusively, and in America 
to a greater extent than any others. The development of the 
English styles in furniture has often been characterised as illogical 
and, so, difficult to assimilate; I hope that when this section has 
been finished the process will have been eased. 

The beginning of the illogicality is that right here the architec- 
ture remains classic through an age in which the furniture was 
Baroque. You may read of the background later—let us for once 
plunge into the so interesting furniture and see what we can learn 
as we progress. 

You will especially want to know about those ornate Stuart 
and William and Mary chairs so much used to-day in fine houses, 
apartments, and the lobbies of apartment houses and hotels. You 
will wish to know, too, how to distinguish between the two Stuart 
types and those of the following reign, so close in resemblance 
that you might study the illustrations here quite attentively before 
seeing wherein the differences lie. 


A CHAPTER IN EVOLUTION 


Cromwell, the Puritan, 1649-1660 

Charles II (Stuart), 1660-1685 

James II (Stuart), 1685-November, 1688 
William III (Dutch), Mary (Stuart), 1688-1702 


During the Puritan years we see those good but commonplace 
chairs such as in the Chronological Key of Period Furniture, 
Plate I, Fig. 2. These are so simple and so obviously designed 
that you will find their general type, with minor differences, made 
in every country of about this time. Because they were of general 
utility and because the nation did not at once or as a whole follow 
the extravagances of the Court, they persisted in Stuart times. 

But, from these grew a seating-furniture that, transgressing 
every Puritan instiné, must indeed have shocked the Roundheads, 
as did about everything else in the reign of that gay sovereign, 
Charles Stuart the Second. 

But in his day were also chairs with simple spiral turning, 
such as those shown in Small House, Plate 96. 
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THE RESTORATION. CHARLES II 
MAY, 1660—FEBRUARY, 1685 


Charles II had spent a dozen years in exile—in France, and 
Flanders, and Holland—and he came back the most “ Continen- 
tal” of English monarchs. Very speedily carving was injected into 
those plain turned-baluster chairs and you will see what it has 
already accomplished in Plate 26A. It is the beginning of the 
foreign influences rampant in this reign; look at Plates 9A and C 
of this book and the Italian chairs, Interior Decoration, Plate 130, 
and see the origin of that broad, carved front stretcher. On the 
Restoration stretcher and back you will often see the English 
crown, in token of rejoicing that the King “had come into his 
own again.” Cupids, or amorini, were another favourite form of 
embellishment. 

Note well these earliest chairs of the Restoration of the Mon- 
archy so that you will realise the later developments—and day- 
beds and settees follow the styles of the chairs. Outside of the 
carved portions they are composed of square balustering with 
spirals between. The lower stretchers are H—shaped, 1.¢., a cross- 
piece runs from the centre of the side stretchers. The construction 
is common-sense and excellent and many of these chairs still 
remain unimpaired. Some of them have an additional stretcher 
in the back, higher up. You will see this in the next example illus- 
trated (Plate 26B), which is more ornate because of its additional 
carving on the baluster-squares and seat-rail. Notice that the 
upper squares of the front legs are slightly raised above the seat; 
this was done to aid in keeping in position the squab cushions 
which were placed over the caned seats. Seat and back are in this 
particular chair upholstered with old needlework, but doubtless it 
was originally caned according to the current mode. (As I write 
this I am seated upon a charming old Virginia mahogany slat- 
back chair that has its front posts raised for the same reason—so 
do such things persist.) Some chairs were made with oval caning, 
but they must have been few as they are now difficult to find. 

Many of these early chairs of course have arms—which were 
scrolled, with outward-flaring ends, and with spiral supports like 
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those in the next illustration (Plate 26C). But with this begins 
the development which now progresses furiously. I shall set this 
down chronologically, simply, and concisely, and with an illus- 
tration for every step of the progress. Dates are always approxi- 
mate, but these are given after careful comparison of authorities 
and examination of a number of articles on the period. 


1670-1680, PLATES 26C AND D 

Somewhere between these dates there enters into these chairs 
(with otherwise no change) the Flemish scroll of varying charac- 
ters. The first of these illustrations (Plate 26C) shows that some- 
times called the double-C, with turned-under foot, and in the 
legs only; the second (Plate 26D) shows the Baroque broken 
curve that you have already so often met, and in the arm-supports 
as well as the legs. These Flemish scrolls were in constant use by 
1680. Plate 26D is a magistrate’s chair, with the royal arms in 
the cresting and crowned bust of the King in the stretcher. 


1680-1685, PLATE 26 

Now see where we have arrived. Note the changes. 

Where are the spirally turned back-supports? Between 1680 
and 1685 they were practically abandoned in favour of vase-turn- 
ings. The spirals do not return in the backs, though sometimes 
used in the legs of later chairs. 

And where is the caning? It remained popular for perhaps 
twenty years still to come, but we often see (as in this plate) hand- 
somely carved woodwork backs in three sections, or those in which 
wood is predominant and the cane reduced to narrow limits, as 
in Plates 27A, B, and C. 

Note, too, that the Baroque scrolled legs in Plate 26E flare 
outward, and see the long scrolled arms. This chair is of the fully 
developed Restoration type—an extremely handsome piece of 
furniture. The carving is clean and incisive, and the ends of the 
arms and the scrolls are ornamented with carving in low relief. 
The fringes of the period are famous and one of these appears here. 

You will note from this and the previous example that the 
backs are growing taller and some chairs are narrower also, but 
speedily they will grow taller and narrower still. 
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Plate 26E is a remarkable chair of the most ornate description. 
It retains the Charles II construction of back and the broad 
front stretcher, but the additional saltire (crossed) stretcher fore- 
shadows the use of perhaps seven years hence, and the Baroque 
curve of the leg is at last almost the cabriole. It also has the very 
rare oval carved back. 
This fine chair is a fitting specimen with which to close the 
reign of Charles II—for this year, 1685, brings us to the short and 
troublous times of James. 


JAMES II 
FEBRUARY, 1685—NOVEMBER, 1688 

Almost at once there are notable changes. 

Upholstered winged chairs began to be made about 1685. 

The Bevan chair, Plate 27A, is also illustrated by Messrs. 
Ceszinsky and Gribble in their authoritative “Early English 
Furniture and Woodwork,” and they date it “c.1685.”" It is a 
remarkable piece of furniture and also embodies two new features. 
There is a flat, swept stretcher in addition to the broad, so elabo- 
rately carved one of a rather semicircular shape; and where are 
the tops of the uprights with their finials that you have seen in 
every previous example? (Did you notice these? I purposely did 
not mention this feature so that by this you might now see whether 
or not you have developed your powers of observation.) 

In this Bevan‘chair you meet for the first time what becomes 
one of the marked characteristics of the James II (later Stuart) 
years—an elaborate, higher, more rounded cresting, dowelled on- 
to the tops of the now shortened supports, instead of, as formerly, 
tenoned between them. This was a decorative but, it is hardly 
needful to say, faulty construction. In the next chair (Plate 27B) 
is seen the other characteristic, which is still worse. In all previous 
examples the seat of the chair has been tenoned between the front 
uprights: now it 1s set over them and spiked on. In the early chairs 
of this reign one chair may have but one of these features and 
another chair the other, but most of them contain both. Plate 27B 
shows a chair with the Restoration back and the James spiking. 

Note, too, for the first time, the rising crested stretcher, still a 
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little flat, but approaching the semicircular form now beginning 
but more fully developed later. It has travelled here from Spain 
and Portugal. In Plate 27B and C particularly you will notice 
the James height and narrowness. 

Carving now, as in the later years of Charles II, is very fine. 
Owing to the religious persecution in France many of its able 
workmen fled to England, bringing with them their established 
traditions and notable craftsmanship. Such chairs as Plates 27A, 
B, and C show their influence. 

Because I shall recur to it later, please observe in many of these 
plates the capping below the seat which unites it to the scroll leg. 

The backs of this chair (Plate 27B) and the one following 
(Plate 27C) show us new and very attractive forms of combined 
carved woodwork and caning. It is always interesting to see how 
carefully and cleverly the crestings follow the stretchers in style. 

And now, in Plate 27D, we have a stretcher in the fully 
developed Spanish rising curve mode and with additional swept 
stretcher. The back, too, presents an interesting feature—the frame- 
work of the top turns the corner and extends downward for a short 
distance. It seems to be the precursor of such chairs as Plate 29B, 
where separate uprights are totally abandoned and the framework 
extends around the entire back. This present chair is of about 1688. 

In the Spanish Baroque section I called your attention to the 
interlaced double-scrolled stretcher of the chair to the left in Plate 
23. Behold that precise stretcher in Plate 27E here! And with it 
you will for the first time see in legs and arms the “‘ Portuguese 
bulb,’ which entered upon the scene between 1685 and 1690. The 
comparatively low rounded upholstered back is unusual, as is also 
the markedly upward flare of the arms, balanced by the outward 
flare of the back legs. May I incidentally say here that there is 
nothing equal to the study of architecture and furniture for a 
development of the sense of design. 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
1688—1702 


In November, 1688, James II fled to France and shortly there- 
after William, Prince of Orange, and his consort Mary were 
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crowned. We may therefore consider the furniture of the period 
as beginning in 1689 or even 1690, for it was not until July of the 
latter year that James was finally defeated at the Battle of the 
Boyne and a real peace ensued. 

William was a Dutchman, and we may expect the influence of 
the Low Countries to continue. Mary was a Stuart, and we may 
expect Stuart influences to persist. We have already seen the effect 
of French workmen in England. But before this time Louis XIV 
of France had become the mogt powerful potentate in Europe; 
you will remember that France had also taken the leadership 
in furniture away from Italy and was now supreme in the 
mobiliary art. Therefore France dictated the mode in furniture, 
and before I am done with this reign of William and Mary you 
will realise how fully it made its influence felt. And to the end of 
English furniture design in the early nineteenth century that 
influence never relaxed. 

In Plate 28A, a chair of about 1690, you have in the upper por- 
tion of the legs what Mr. Ceszinsky calls “the true Dutch curve” 
—it looks like the interrogation point, so you will not soon forget 
it. The back is another example of attractive shaping, and this 
time it is composed entirely of woodwork. This chair has a rising 
scrolled stretcher, and the seat-covering has a shaped fringe. 

And in Plate 28B you meet a really lofty and narrow chair— 
the late Mr. Macquoid told us that these were for dining-table 
use. Dowelled crests and spiked-on seats still continue the bad 
practice of James. Vase back-balusters persist. Caned backs and 
seats and woodwork backs with upholstered seats are both used. 
But you see in this chair (also of about 1690) a new acquaintance 
in the wide flattened bulb approaching very closely the later well- 
known inverted cup, and almost the same form in the “‘ bun” feet. 
In the lower turning of the back-supports the cup shape has al- 
ready been reached. And you meet again the rising scrolled 
Spanish stretcher with “tucked-in” ends, but this time it is of one 
continuous curve like that in the Spanish chair at the right hand 
of Plate 23. : 

The handsome chair next shown (Plate 28C) has the rising 
scroll stretcher and crest, “‘ Portuguese bulb” legs—and goes back 
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to the fine Restoration structure of back with higher posts and 
finials without losing anything of beauty. This is another chair 
of about 1690. 

Of about the same year is Plate 28D with tapered square- 
pedestal legs. 

A little later—I should think between 1690 and 1695—is the 
caned chair, Plate28E. It has a variation of the cup-turning some- 
times called the peg-top, and Spanish feet with Spanish scrolled 
stretcher. The ovals on the baluster-squares are new and attractive. 

At last, about 1690-1695, enters in Plate 28F the hereafter so 
notable William and Mary flat serpentine stretcher run saltire- 
wise between the legs and with the rising finial at the centre. And 
you will find the whole affair in the Baroque Jtalian table of earlier 
date, Interior Decoration, Plate 147B, and in French furniture 
of Louis XIV. The back is notably French in beauty of design 
and workmanship. The chair probably dates about 1695. 

So does the new form with cresting extended at the sides, Plate 
29A, achair from Gwydyr Castle, illustrated by Mr. Macquoid and 
afterwards sold in 1921. The leg, for the first time here, has the 
cabriole form with turned-in toes and a new form of William and 
Mary stretcher often now to be met with. Please carefully note 
these various forms, for by their stretchers almost all William and 
Mary legged pieces of furniture, cabinet as well as chairs and 
settees, are immediately to be recognised. And this will save you 
endless trouble in identification. 

Plate 29B (about 1695) illustrates an example of the wood- 
work back in which the scrollwork fills the entire frame and 7s 
connected with it at the sides. No example previously shown here 
has this particular feature. 

One more chair and Iam done. Plate 29C is of a very different 
and excellent simple style and is of the end of the period. 

The wood of which these chairs were made was almost invari- 
ably walnut. 


From this point you may now go on to the seating and cabinet 
furniture so fully described in Period Furniture, pages 71-96. 
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Note those flat, shaped stretchers and remember those I have illus- 
trated and you will have an unfailing key to a large part of 
William and Mary furniture. 


RESUME FOR QUICK IDENTIFICATION 
CHARLES II, OR THE RESTORATION 


I. Plain square-baluster chairs with spiral back-supports and 
broad front stretcher. Stretcher and back carved. 

II. Mainly like above but with heavily scrolled front legs, 
Stretcher, and arm-supports and vase-turned back-supports. 
There were some combinations of the two. 


JAMES II 


No chairs before James had dowelled-on cresting and spiked 
seats. 

No earlier chairs had swept stretchers. 

No earlier chairs show the rising front stretcher. 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Dowelling and spiking remain, as do some rising stretchers, 
but—no chairs before or after William and Mary have cup, peg- 
top, or trumpet turning, or bun feet, or tapered square-pedestal legs. 

Especially does no other English walnut furniture have flat 
serpentine stretchers with central finial, or scrolled side Stretchers 
with connecting stretcher as in Plate 29A, or any of the varied 
fiat Stretchers illustrated in the cabinet, Plate 30 here, or seen 
in the William and Mary section of Period Furniture that you 
have studied. 

In fine marqueterie furniture the flat serpentine stretcher is 
found as early as the last days of Charles II, but in walnut furni- 
ture I have not found it occurring before William and Mary. 


Have you ever indulged in the fascinating pursuit of family 
genealogy—following a trail here, a false clue there, until, per- 
haps by a “fluke” but much more likely after much entertaining 
labour, you have arrived at the information you were seeking? 
The pursuit of furniture genealogy is equally fascinating—let us 
try a bit of it together: 
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The chairs of the Restoration period are admittedly of Dutch 
extraction and Mr. R. W. Symonds in an article in the London 
Connoisseur of October, 1923, pictures, side by side, an English 
and a Dutch chair of about 1670, showing their practical identity 
of style. 

But this does not get us far: from whence did the Dutch get 
them? For I wish to make a statement here that I am not aware 
has previously been made: during these two movements—the 
Renaissance and Baroque—every creative impulse came out of 
Southern and Western Europe—Italy, Spain, and France, they 
frequently reacting one upon the other—and travelled north and 
east—to Flanders, Holland, and Germany. The Low Countries 
became what I have called a sort of Receiving Station for these 
impulses. Toward the close of the seventeenth century conditions 
changed, but till then so it was. 

Now from whence came all these types of chair to the Low 
Countries? As Flanders and Holland had been so long under 
Spanish domination we naturally first look to Spain, and the Span- 
ish Baroque chairs to which I have already referred justify our 
expectation, but to a partial degree only. I have also shown that 
the flat serpentine stretcher came out of Italy. We must look 
further still. 

And perhaps I shall startle you a little: will you turn to Plate 
17A of this book? Do you recognise in the back of this chair the 
carved crest and underpiece? Are those turned back-supports 
with their finials at all familiar to you? Have you lately been see- 
ing scrolled legs with capping uniting them to the seat? Above 
all, wili you compare this chair of Louis XIII with the Restoration 
chair in Plate 26E? 

Then look at the stool, Plate 19B, and compare with it the legs 
of Plate 28D. And see the “True Dutch” interrogation-point 
scroll, with capping again, in Plate 19A. 

As for the William and Mary legs—pedestal, or cup, or peg- 
top, or trumpet, or cabriole—every one of these was lifted bodily 
from the styles of Louis XIII or Louis XIV of France—whether 
direct or through our Receiving Station, the Low Countries, is 
a detail and does not matter. 
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I think I have justified my hardihood in adding the word 
Gallic to the hitherto universally so-called Anglo-Dutch Style. 

I feel that I have established my contention that in these times 
all creative impulse came out of Southern and Western Europe. 

And—do you think that any one can know English, or Dutch, 
or American furniture who does not know that of Italy, Spain, 
and France? 


In order to avoid the confusion which would have been caused 
by breaking into a consecutive subject, I have not till now referred 
to the cabinet, Plate 29D. This is a very fine piece in remarkable 
preservation and shows the more refined method of panelling 
current in Restoration days. Because of the desire for elaboration 
in everything concerning furnishing and life, the effect of these 
cabinets was often heightened by the use of inlay of bone and 
mother-of-pearl or ebony. 


And now a few words regarding the “‘illogicality”’ of English 
furniture. Because England was, so to speak, on the outskirts of 
Europe, there came to it from the entire continent, through its 
political, marital, social, and wide commercial affiliations, foreign 
mobiliary influences so strong that they could scarcely be resisted. 
These were engrafted and assimilated into its furniture. That 
furniture was therefore strongly illogical because these influences 
were so varied, and was logical in that it went where it was pushed. 
Nevertheless, as a whole, English decoration and furniture have 
their own particular qualities and strike their own special and 
unmistakable note. 


ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


As I have said, this remained classic, but with some Baroque 
influence shown in details. It is fully described in Interior Deco- 
ration, pages 12-15. 


QUEEN ANNE AND EARLY GEORGIAN 
1702—1760 
WOODS, WALNUT AND MAHOGANY 
Note first, from the above heading, how this period trespassed 
upon the new century. In this the story of the Baroque movement 
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in England differed from that of all Continental Europe. Why? 
Because in France this was the age of the subsequent, Rococo, 
movement, and the continent now followed France, whereas 
English furniture retained its Dutch inspiration though in a dif- 
ferent phase than in the preceding reigns. The Rococo style made 
no headway in England till it was taken up and so ably handled 
by Thomas Chippendale: and he was exceptional—the style was 
not welcomed by the country at large. 

England, with the rest of the furniture world, adopted the 
cabriole leg, which was an outstanding characteristic of Rococo 
design but which does not constitute it; the Rococo is much more 
than the cabriole leg, and so the decoration of England at this 
time cannot be called Rococo. 

The interior architecture of this age was particularly interest- 
ing and is fully described in Interior Decoration, pages 26-38. 
The furniture is treated in Interior Decoration, pages 51-55, down 
to Chippendale, and fully taken up in Period Furniture, pages 
97-130, and Chronological Key, Plates TV and V. Were I asked 
to characterise Queen Anne furniture in a few words I should re- 
ply that it is homelike, attractive, confoundedly comfortable, 
and—burgher. 

The decorative accessories of every period should carefully 
be studied, as so much depends upon them in the furnishing of any 
interior. Those of these reigns are described in Interior Decora- 
tion, pages 57-62 (omit Adam details for the present). 

Also see the interiors, Interior Decoration, Plates 68 (excellent 
chairs), 73B (low-boy), 137 (walls), and Small House, Plates 
112 (wing chair) and 125. 


HOW TO USE RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE DECORATION 
AND FURNITURE 
And now how is all this wealth of decorative material, of 
which you have been learning, to be used? 
There are two (and only two) legitimate employments of it. 
One of these is the adoption of a period style, or closely related 
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Styles of the same country, for the whole house or apartment: 
the style being intelligently used with due relation to our modern 
conditions of life and circumstances. 

The other is the use of “Liberal” or ‘“International-Inter 
Period”? Furnishing so carefully worked out in Interior Decora- 
tion, pages 371-409. 

MEMORY-AID 

Not only do the pages above referred to present the most 
workable system of decoration, but they embody a review of the 
important features of the periods and nationalities we have been 
Studying together. Read carefully and see how many of these 
features you remember. If there is anything that does not by now 
seem familiar to you, go back and look it up. Fix it in your mind 
so that it will not again escape you. 


And, finally, the use of the decoration and furniture of one 
nationality and period in one room and another of each in a dif- 
ferent room (such as Italian Renaissance and Louis XV), as is still 
but too common in elaborate premises even in this supposedly 
enlightened age, is to the last degree illogical and is an offense 
in its incongruity. It is probably nearly always a concession of 
the decorator to the client, who has more money to spend than 
discretion in its employment. 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE FURNITURE 
ve Tapestry Room, 3 Savile Row, London 


By courtesy of Mr. Basil Dighton 
Buffet and Refectory-table, Jacobean; Gate-leg tables, Cromwellian; Day-bed and Chairs, Stuart Baroque 


PLATE 26 


A. Earliest Restoration Type, 1660-5 


Courtesy Wynne & Sons, Ltd. 
Manchester 


D. Baroque Broken-curve 
1670-80 


Courtesy J. Rochelle Thomas 
London 


B. With Carved Baluster Squares, c. 1665 


Courtesy J. W. Needham 
Manchester 


E. Vase-turned Balusters, Wood Back 
1680-85 


Courtesy Frank Partridge 
London 


CHARLES II, OR RESTORATION, CHAIRS 
All have the carving tenoned between the back-suprorts 


C. Double-C Scroll, 1670-80 


Courtesy Edwards & Sons, Ltd. 
London 


F. Oval Back, Crossed Stretcher, 
c. 1685 


Courtesy of Basil Dighton 
London 
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PLATE 27 


A. Transition, Dowelled Cresting B. Spanish Crested Stretcher C. Rising-scroll Stretcher 
c. 1685 c. 1685 1685-88 
From the G. L. Bevan Collection Courtesy Gill & Reigate Courtesy Litchfield & Co., Ltd. 
London London 


D. Semicircular and Swept Stretcher E. Interlaced Stretcher, Portuguese Bulb 
c. 1688 1685-90 
Courtesy of Frederick Treasure From ‘Frensham Place,’’ Farnham 
Preston Surrey 


JAMES II CHAIRS 
This type has dowelled crestings, and spiked seats to side-chairs 


PIAL Zs 
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A. “The True Dutch Curve” B. Flat Bulb and *‘Bun’? Feet C. Portuguese Bulb 
; c. 1690 c. 1690 c. 1690 
~ Courtesy of Hampton & Sons, Ltd. Courtesy of J. W. Needham Courtesy of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
ES London Manchester London 


D. Square Pedestal Legs E. ‘“‘Peg-top’’? Legs, Frame Back F, Flat Serpentine Stretcher 
c. 1690 1690-95 1690-95 

Courtesy of Basil Dighton Courtesy of Edwards & Sons Courtesy of Arthur Edwards 
London London London 


WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIRS, 1690-1695 


t 


A. Cabriole Leg, Serpentine Side B. Back-scroll fills entire C. Cabriole Leg, Simply turned 
and Centre Stretcher framework Stretchers 
From ‘‘Gwydyr Castle,’? Carnarvonshire Courtesy of Furny’s, London 


LATE WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIRS 


D. A TYPICAL CHARLES II CABINET, WITH FINE MOULDINGS 
By courtesy of Hampton & Sons, Ltd., London 


WILLIAM AND MARY MARQUETERIE CABINET, STRONGLY BAROQUE, 1690-95 
Note heavy Torus moulding at top and large “‘broken-curye’’ legs with bun feet 


By courtesy of Good Furniture 
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DARK, FULL-BODIED COLOUR 


LIGHT AND JOYOUS COLOUR 


THE DEEP, DIVIDING LINE 


Ig aes others have casually mentioned changes, but I be- 
lieve that I am the first to point out effectively that the 
coming of the eighteenth century brought nothing less than a 
Revolution in the whole manner of living and, naturally, therefore, 
in decorative art. 

So great is this change, let me impress upon you here and now, 


that if you are to furnish for a client or for yourself, 

THE FIRST THING TO ASCERTAIN IS WHETHER THE DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE BEFORE OR AFTER THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY IS PREFERRED. 


In England this development took one form, and on the con- 
tinent another, but the change swept Europe. Why then has it 
not previously been recognised as a revolution? 

First, because it did not happen over night. Nevertheless, 
though it was also evolution, though like all things decorative it 
moved slowly, it was none the less complete and revolutionary. 
Within something like twenty-five years the whole world of living 
and of decoration had altered, never to return to former condi- 
tions. The other reason is the persistent practical confusing of the 
Baroque and Rococo movements. The cleavage is of course recog- 
nised by the best writers, but only the other day a New York 
decorator showed me by his remarks that he had no real appre- 
hension of the wide differences between the two. 


THE KEY TO THE WHOLE SITUATION LIES IN THE ONE WORD 
COMFORT 

The idea of real comfort, such as we know it to-day, seems first 
then to have penetrated the human brain. Doubtless, people in 
some sense always made their bodies at ease, but let us see to 
what extent. 

You will recall that even in polished France and Italy the 
common seating-furniture at first consisted of stools, often back- 
less and armless, of benches, and the edges of chests. 

You will have seen that in France chairs for women were pro- 
vided about 1550, but though handsome they were stiff. The 


typical Italian chair was so high that a footstool had to be used 
f QI 
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with it. The seats of Elizabethan England were benches, wain- 
scot-chairs and joint-stools. To be sure, the seventeenth century 
brought in additional pieces of furniture, but it must be insisted 
upon that size and handsomeness, were the first considerations 
and not convenience or comfort. 


THE REVOLUTION 

Let us reserve England for the time being and turn to France, 
which now led the entire continent and was followed a few years 
later by all the other countries. 

There had been intimations of the change during the later 
days of Louis XIV, manifested most clearly in the chairs with 
cabriole legs. But, even though more generally comfortable and 
with greater rake of back, these were large and much less easy than 
those of the subsequent reign. 

Architecture and furniture usually march hand in hand, and 
from now on we find the great, stately, bare rooms giving way to. 
those of small size, more easily heated, and for more intimate use. 
Some of these, for card-playing, writing, conversation, and the 
like, were decidedly small and homelike. This change naturally 
brought about treatments of the fixed background very different 
from the pompous styles previously prevailing. 

In furniture the change naturally first took place in seating- 
furniture—and what a rest for the poor human body it must have 
been, at last, chairs and sofas and chaises-longue that meant not 
only comfort but real luxury of repose! Soft, downy cushions and 
spring seats—to think of it! 

Tables must follow chairs in size and height, and soon charm- 
ing little tables for every conceivable use flowered into being. And 
then bureaux or desks. The great screens to prevent draughts were 
reduced to modest affairs now that draughts were not so piercing. 
And commodes, those convenient chests of drawers, now became 
more numerous. 

Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV even hygienics, 
though but incidentally indeed, seems to have had a chance for 
life; for, because, again, of the more comfortable rooms, beds 
were no longer completely shrouded in textiles, the stuffs now 
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being draped and retained for ornament only. A bewildering 
array of furniture and small objects for combined use and decora- 
tion was provided in the age of Louis XV. 

And with all these changes came the almost complete discard 
of the straight line in favour of the sinuous curve. 

In England the stiff high-backed chairs of William and Mary 
gave place to the spoon-backed, easy, cabriole-legged furniture 
of Queen Anne. 

What wonder that I speak of the deep, dividing line! Com- 
pare any of the furniture illustrated before the present page of 
this volume with any that follows it, and see whether it is possible 
to confuse them. It was not only a line, it was a chasm, a canon. 
Of course, as always, there were transition pieces, and, as always, 
these extended over but a short space of time. 

Let us see this new, human, comfort-giving decoration and 
furniture of the eighteenth century. 


SECTION III 
THE THIRD FAMILY 


THE ROCOCO 
FRANCE 


THE REGENCY, 1715-1723 
LOUIS XV, 1723-1774 


THE OTHER COUNTRIES FOLLOWED A FEW YEARS LATER 


IN ENGLAND THE MOVEMENT WAS PRACTICALLY 
LIMITED TO CHIPPENDALE 


THE ROCOCO 


FRANCE 
THE STYLE OF LOUIS XV 


HE magnificence and the pomp and ceremony of the “Sun 

King” had wearied France to tears. Humanity longed for 
life and lightness, for gaiety and grace. And that want found its 
uttermost expression in the new decoration—the Rococo Style. 
No more ponderous furniture; no more bulbous mouldings; no 
more masculinity. Let the feminine have a chance and see what it 
could do! 

The straight line went by the board, giving place to the soft 
and sinuous curves of a woman’s body. In the typical Louis XV 
chair such a thing as a Straight line is nowhere to be found. In 
walls, where strength and its evidence must be maintained, the 
logical French mind did not fail to supply enough of the linear 
perpendicular and horizontal to accomplish these ends, but it 
decorated that structure to the utmost it would bear. 

This piece of French femininity—the Rococo—was the most 
modern thing the world had seen—like her younger sister of our 
own day, at one moment maddening us with her reckless irre- 
sponsibility, waywardness, and wantonness, and the next, by her 
slim youth and grace, her charm, and gaiety, and utter loveliness, 
swaying us to delight. I have called her French, because upon 
whatever sea this Aphrodite style had her birth it was upon the 
shores of France that she found her home. There she exercised her 
rarest charm, there for a lifetime (and this goddess was but a 
mortal in her years) she swept before her all the pomp and stiff- 
ness of the past, and there by might of “infinite variety” she 
reigned exultingly. 

Other nations, fascinated by her provoking beauty and way- 
ward fancy, sought to abduct her and make her their own; and, 
yielding to them with a laugh, she let them see what they could 
do with her. 

France, for all its passion, is cool of head and knew her man- 
agement; but with the South she ran away, led them a merry 
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dance by her caprice, and too often revelled in her waywardness. 
Venice, the City of the Sea, bedizened her with flowers, but, 
alas, thickened those slender limbs and took away her grace. 
Chippendale, that master-hand of England, knew better than to 
spoil her; and though, with that instrument of vanity, the mirror, 
he let her have her way, when it came to serious furniture he 
held her with firm rein, and, appreciating her nobler possibilities, 
made very near a Diana of this Venus of the French. 

So you may imagine that, in whatever clime, she was not 
domestic—and there you will be wrong. If you wish the sober 
virtues of homely comfort, there she has no place; but if a home 
may still have elegance and grace—and why, in the name of 
Beauty, should it not!—there will she purr with happiness and 
make for you an abode of lasting satisfaction. View the frontis- 
piece of this book and Interior Decoration, Plate 114. 

Now let us see her, wholly, as she is! Her charm in the two 
little interiors on Plate 39, Interior Decoration; her curves in 
Plates 31-33 here; her extravagance on Plate 40, Interior Deco- 
ration; and the utter wantonness into which she led the Portu- 
guese on Plate 151B, Interior Decoration. 

But she was various, was she not? And why not? when she 
yielded herself as handmaid not only to court and courtesans but 
to philosophers and men of letters, and to the solid people of the 
nation of France. 

Humanity being what it is, the voluptuousness and extrava- 
gance of the age have received full attention; to preserve justice 
and balance we must remember that it was quite as well one of 
the most serious of periods. Seriousness is not in France synony- 
mous with sour-faced solemnity, and it requires an Anglo-Saxon 
mind to see incongruity between a philosopher and one of those 
chairs in natural walnut practically devoid of ornament beyond 
mouldings which in themselves are charming art (our Plate 31A), 
or one of the “straw-bottomed”’ chairs, with cushion (Plate 34A), 
almost English in their simplicity, and which yet had their place 
even in elaborate homes. ‘ 

The extravagances of the style met with as emphatic protest 
in their own day as they do in ours, and it is to be remembered 
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that these extravagances occurred mainly at the beginning of the 
Style and in reaction from the characteristics of the period which 
had preceded it; there was a constant effort to curb them, and one 
of the greatest influences in this direction was wielded by—whom? 
“That strangely strong and secret soul,”’ Madame de Pompadour 
herself! Of her taste and patronage of the arts too much can 
scarcely be said. Mr. Hunter, in his ‘‘ Practical Book of Tapes- 
tries” (page 272), tells us that “the finest set of tapestry furniture- 
coverings ever made was that woven for Mme. de Pompadour by 
Neilson at the Gobelins.” 

The French of to-day do not like the word Rococo, associating 
it with the excrescences of the style and reserving the term Louis 
Quinze for its more restrained manifestations. | 

What I am particularly concerned to bring out in connexion 
with this fascinating mode is that in general the Anglo-Saxon 
mind and temperament is too little concerned with grace, and ele- 
gance, and beauty. These are epitomised in the little writing- 
table I illustrate in Plate 31B. It is abundantly substantial too, 
and, made in solid walnut, it should be simple enough for any edu- 
cated taste—and its curves are a marvel of charm and chastity. 

Such pieces as this and the chair above it are those best adapted 
for use with English furniture in Liberal Period Furnishing. 


Let us try to get in our minds a clear, camera-like picture of 
this style, which, as Dr. Richard F. Bach of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts says, ‘was essentially a glorious manifestation of 
French quality—a splendid national expression.” 

It was, first, one of those styles which both began and ended 
considerably before the reign for which it was named. In the last 
chair of Louis XIV that I illustrated (Plate 20B), we already have 
a very close approach. This monarch died in 1715, and then fol- 
lowed the Regency of Philippe d’Orleans, until the accession of 
Louis XV in 1723. Now see the Regency chairs in Interior Deco- 
ration, Plate 152B; these are “‘ backward” in their leg development, 
for in all transition periods we find some pieces which adhere in 
some particulars more closely to the old and others decidedly to 
the advanced in style. To see one of the latter turn to the fine 
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writing-table, Plate 32A, of this book—there, already, you have 
the Louis XV style. Indeed I could have placed with it a mid- 
century example that differs from it in no important particular. 

Now see the panelling in the plate opposite this writing-table. 
There you have the luxurious but dignified interior architecture 
that is so essential a portion of the complete style. But I have also 
spoken of the variety of this period—is this sufficiently shown in 
Interior Decoration, Plates 38-42, veering from the charming 
grace of the first four pictures to the madly ornamental two which 
follow? But do you also see beneath this ornament the founda- 
tion of straight lines that even here make one feel this 1s a wall, 
with solidity and strength? Read of these walls in Interior Deco- 
ration, pages 138-148 (to Louis Seize), and you will understand 
in what the style consists. And see how these interiors were deco- 
rated as to accessories on page 163, Interior Decoration, and 
materials on page 165. 

If there were straight lines in the walls, where, because of their 
function as walls, they are requisite when accompanied by elabo- 
rate ornament, there were, as I have said, none in the chairs; 
nevertheless if you will look at the little diagram on page 237 
of Small House and the accompanying text you will see their 
equivalent. 

The main characteristic of the style, as with the femininity to 
which IJ have likened it, is grace; and so you will never have diffi- 
culty in distinguishing its furniture from that of the previous 
Baroque period. While there are many other characteristics it is 
the curve that “makes” the style—not the thick, tight, often broken 
curve of the Baroque, but that flowing, easeful, rhythmic, sway- 
ing lightness that delights the eye. For we can well afford to for- 
get the early extravagances of Oppenord and Meissonier in our 
admiration of the still elaborate but masterly ornaments of gilded 
bronze of Charles Cressent and Caffieri the second, in the ability 
of Oeben and Riesener and a host of others. 

See not only the furniture I have illustrated here but the won- 
derful commodes in Interior Decoration, Plate 153, A in the 
Chinese taste and B in marqueterie; the wrought-iron console 
opposite, the chairs and table to the left in Plate 160; the interior 


A. SIMPLE, DIGNIFIED LOUIS XV ARM CHAIR WITHOUT 
A STRAIGHT LINE 


Note beautiful mouldings and subtle curves 


Dated on seat 1767, in which year the cross-stitch-on-canvas covering 
was worked by the ancestress of present owner 


By courtesy of Kate Villiers Clive and The Connoisseur, London 


B. LOUIS XV WRITING-TABLE 
Mahogany, inlaid with Sévres Plaques 
South Kensington Museum 


FINE LOUIS XV FURNITURE OF THE FULLY DEVELOPED STYLE 


PLAT EAg2 


A. REGENCE WRITING-TABLE 
From Trentham 
Sir George Donaldson Collection 
The Beginning of the Style 


B. LOUIS XV INLAID TULIP-WOOD COMMODE 
With original Plum-pudding brocatelle marble top 
Made by Pierre Roussel, Paris, 1771, and signed 

Height, 3424 in.; length, 5634 in. 
From the Collection of the late Henry T. Dortic, Paris» 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New Y ork City 


? PEATE 34 


A. LOUIS XV WOODWORK AND FURNITURE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
Original panelling from a house on the Rue Thorigny, Paris. Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan 


Furniture from the Hoentschel Collection 
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remem erent 


B. LOUIS XV INLAID TULIP-WOOD CABINET 
Height, 5924 in.; width, 441% in. 

From the Collection of the late Henry P. Dortic, Paris 

B y courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 
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in Plate 55 and the lovely settee and chair to the left in the apart- 
ment of Mr. Charles A. Platt, in Plate 56; and another chair with 
simple mouldings in Small House, Plate 122. 

Have you noticed that in all this furniture there are no angles 
at the juncture of the body of the piece and the legs—that the 
cabriole curve flows out of the frame? 

As to that cabriole leg, such a notable “property” of the style, 
Mr. Macquoid remarks that “‘all one can state with safety is that 
this form of support existed in China long before it appeared in 
Europe.’ We meet so many Oriental motifs in Western furniture 
that this may quite possibly have been its origin, especially as it 
was at this time that the “Chinese taste” began to inundate 
Europe, but I am inclined to believe it rather a natural growth 
from the Baroque curve that preceded it. We have seen one of its 
beginnings in the Louis XIII Baroque chair, Plate 17A here, in 
which a trace of the broken curve still remains. 

SIMPLE FURNITURE 

I have already mentioned the charming provincial pieces, and 
my Plate 34 shows a group of them and a wardrobe. They are 
especially popular at present, and metropolitan decorators are 
accompanying them with the appropriate checks, plaids, and 
crewel-work of peasant origin, original or now reproduced in 
America, or French quilted “petticotes” (really voluminous 
skirts). These are gay in colour and sprigged with small flowers. 
They, also, are imitated here. 

This mode of decoration is much more unusual than the simple 
English and American interiors that we have seen so abundantly 
and for so many years. 

The wall-panelling, too, of Louis XV was not all elaborate; 
_ in some houses of the old bourgeoisie are still found walls in which 
the panelling precisely reproduces that in the front of the little 
cupboard in Plate 34A. It is beautiful in its very simplicity. 


TEXTILES AND COLOUR 


In a period where such wonderful ability and such a sense of 
‘appropriateness were universally evidenced, we may expect with- 
out disappointment not only a rich profusion of textiles but those 
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particularly adapted to their purpose. In his “Little Illustrated 
Books of French Furniture,” Vol. III, M. Roger de Felice gives 
us several most interesting pages of details; but as a number of 
the materials mentioned are not now procurable, at least in this 
country or England, those particular fabrics are not germane to our 
purpose here, and the list of available textiles does not greatly 
vary from that already given in the Italian Baroque section of 
this book. It embraces Beauvais tapestry (now of course most 
difficult and expensive to procure) and cheaper tapestries, petit- 
and gros-point needlework, and particularly velvet and damask; 
satin and moire were much employed as well, and brocatelle. 
Morocco cushions were used on toilet chairs; and taffeta and 
printed cottons for slip covers. 

It is in texture and colouring that his account most interests 
us, and especially in velvets. Some of these were stamped, or 
Striped, or ribbed. The damask was magnificent, and sometimes 
in three colours. 

All through our past periods and in all countries we have found 
that crimson was a particular favourite and it does not lose its 
popularity here. Green, yellow, and blue followed in order. With 
all nations, too, colour was lighter in the eighteenth century than 
earlier, but it was vivid. Until the next reign, even in France we do 
not find tones of colour. I sometimes still wonder, as I did when 
I wrote the Small House book, whether our colour-sense has not 
grown anemic. M. de Felice tells us of vivid “green and crimson, 
crimson and jonquil, yellow striped with blue.”? The latter would 
of course meet our approval, as would Mme. de Pompadour’s blue 
and white striped cushions on her simple bedroom chairs. 


We may find other styles than that of Louis Quinze more suited 
to the Anglo-Saxon temperament, more sturdy, better adapted to 
the every-day life of the multitude; but in all the story of decora- 
tion we shall not again meet its like in the quality of fascination. 
One, indeed, regrets to leave it; and would feel still greater reluc- 
tance were it not that in the reign of the next Louis, and even 
under the Terror and in Directoire times, we shall still find the 
greatest beauty. 
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ITALY 


The story of the arts is a story of borrowing. Not even the 
thrifty country-housewife, with her freedom in levying upon her 
neighbour’s goods, could equal the assiduity of the nations of 
Europe in “‘conveying” to themselves what happened to please 
them in the decorative styles of other countries. We have already 
seen how the Renaissance movement of Italy, when she was in 
the ascendant, was immediately taken to her own heart by Dame 
France (and speedily by various other dames), and, now that 
France herself, beginning with the reign of Louis XIV, had begun 
to set the fashion, Italy (who had lost initiative) abundantly 
returned the compliment. 

How elaborately she could upon occasion array herself in the 
eighteenth century is at once seen in the Baroque-Rococo inte- 
rior, Interior Decoration, Plate 21A, with its Rococo furniture 
of very French style. 

To express it briefly, the social, artistic, and literary life of 
Italy had now become completely French, and naturally the first 
manifestations of this were in attire, architectural background, 
and furnishing. Of the numerous petty states into which the coun- 
try was divided, Venice, though dissolute enough, preserved the 
greatest share of Italian traditional art, both in painting and in 
decoration; and it is famous for its painted furniture. 

So closely was France now copied, that, as there is scarcely 
any other way in which to designate it, the furniture is hence- 
forth commonly known as Italian Louis XV, Italian Louis XVI, 
Directoire, and Empire. There is almost always some degree of 
variation, and these Italian styles are now much used by indi- 
vidual decorators both because of their “difference” and the 
charm possessed by these styles in themselves. 


ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


After you read of the general character of the period and its 
architectural background (Interior Decoration, pages 79-95, 
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omitting portions referring to the later classic epoch), I will 40) 
rather more fully into the various types of furniture of these inter- 
esting years of the first half of the eighteenth century. 


FURNITURE 


As usual I will try to clarify for easy understanding. 

You will remember that in the section on the Italian Baroque 
I mentioned that that style persisted into the eighteenth century 
and mingled with the Rococo style. It did so in two ways—we 
have a number of cabinet-pieces that continue the Baroque char- 
acteristics of the lacquered escritoire shown in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 146, and others that follow this form and treatment in gen- 
eral but employ Rococo ornament and use the Rococo curved leg. 
Some few even retain the Baroque top in connexion with the short 
cabriole support. So we see a survival and a mingling. 

The same is true of the commodes or chests of drawers of the 
designs illustrated on the page opposite (Plate 147 C and D); they 
are now made with Rococo legs. | 

And there is a most curious survival in this age of the straight 
legs of Louis XIV in cabinets, secretaries, desks, and tables. These 
may be either bulb-turned with flat stretchers or pedestal with 
rising stretchers. 

And then we have the strictlyRococo furniture; but, as I pre- 
viously said, this Aphrodite style sometimes led her admirers into 
tricksy paths. It is hardly fair to instance first the degenerate 
chair illustrated in Interior Decoration, Plate 155B, for this phase 
is one of the worst of which Italy was ever guilty, but it must be 
said that a large number of pieces of furniture show curves greatly 
exaggerated in comparison with their French originals and that, 
at the same time, these curves are almost invariably clumsier and 
stiffer. May I be forgiven if I suggest that perchance Aphrodite 
had acquired rheumatism on her journey South? 

The examples selected for Interior Decoration do not show 
these faults to the degree that commonly exists, but you will note 
that in the settee the legs are sprawling, and in the table they are 
“of an awkwardness.” A very bad example is the big almost im- 
modest bed leg in Interior Decoration, Plate 22A. 
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It was in some tables and in many of the arm chairs and set- 
tees, walnut or painted, or gilded, that Italy most successfully 
captured the real French curve; numbers of these are admirable, 
and, except, often, for increased and unnecessary ornament, they 
are hardly to be distinguished from their prototypes. 

As a whole, therefore, though missing the exceeding grace of 
the French, this furniture and background were decorative and 
charming. See the attractive modern dining-room in Small House, 
Plate 140A. 

It is also worth saying that after seeing a quantity of this 
Italian furniture one realises that in their own the French often em- 
ployed a reticence for which they are seldom given sufficient credit. 

But not only to France did Italy go for her borrowing—Inte- 
rior Decoration, Plate 147, shows some of her derivations from 
the North. It is rather startling to find among Italian pieces 
those that might almost be William and Mary, Queen Anne, or 
Chippendale. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


In the Peninsula the imitative character of decoration and 
furniture already described in the Baroque section persisted. And 
yet there are always differences due to inherited national tradition, 
as is shown in Interior Decoration, Plate 158. One is justified in 
saying that in these countries there is less difference between the 
Baroque and Rococo manifestations than usual because Baroque 
tendencies still continued to influence the later development. 
For instance, the walnut bookease at the head of the plate just 
referred to is of Baroque heaviness although of general Rococo 
form, and in the wildly Rococo furniture in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 151B, the legs, although really serpentine, are so disturbed 
by the heavy midway ornament that at first glance they appear to 
have the broken curve so notable during the Baroque period. 

For individual features note the arm chair just above this illus- 
tration and its description in the text immediately opposite. 

As the Rococo spirit too often ran away with the peoples of 
Southern Europe, it is a pleasure to say that this was not invari- 
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ably the case and to point as example to the two admirable chairs 
shown in Plate 158B. 

The chest of drawers of Chippendale affinity, Plate 152A, is 
also a pleasing piece of furniture. 


A VIEW AND’'A REVIEW 


For both purposes read carefully the Rococo section of Inter- 
national-Inter Period Decoration in Interior Decoration, pages 


410-425. 
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THE NEO-CLASSIC MOVEMENT 
THE YOUNGEST AND LAST OFFSPRING OF DECORATION 
5 es and bored with what we have (however excellent) and 


always on the alert for something new—very human qualities, 
aren’t they? And so the successive movements. Yet this appar- 
ently superficial restlessness by no means covers all thatis tobe said. 

How is it that, if these varied movements successively swept 
all Europe, it is still true that decoration and furniture express the 
spirit of each people? 

The acceptance of any movement by the different countries 
was not always simultaneous; nor did any of them accept till it 
was ready for it—in at least one case the current movement was 
never accepted. 

But, more than that, each people made of each movement 
what best suited its own genius—not consciously, but naturally, 
automatically. Consequently, though the spirit of change lent 
itself to the spread of successive waves of inspiration, the qualities 
inherent in the various peoples at that time made that inspiration 
expressive of themselves. England accepted the Renaissance (born 
in Italy), but how different was the Renaissance decoration and 
furniture of England from that of the country of its origin! 

And then—we see Baroque influence in English furniture of 
the Jacobean period (proper), but we might designate it as “a 
mild case.” The virulence of the attack only broke out in that 
country during the reign of Charles II, to which reign it was so 
absolutely appropriate as to be the only adequate expression. 

England, being in character sufficient to itself, is the most 
notable example of each of the points I have here brought out. I 
have said that in one country, one movement was never accepted. 
Chippendale made Rococo furniture—and glorious furniture it 
was—but he constructed it for a certain limited and aristocratic 
clientéle; the style was never taken up by the people of England, 
it remained exotic; it was not suited to their genius. 

But how could eighteenth century Italy, Spain, and Portugal 


be said to express themselves when they were borrowing from all 
109 
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over Europe? By that very thing. At this period they had no 
Strong national individuality of their own to express—initiative 
had departed and all that remained was an artistic spirit and an 
appreciation of an excellent thing where they found it. And they 
abundantly helped themselves! 


And so we reach the last movement—the youngest of the fam- 
ily. And, as there is nothing new under the sun, so goes the wheel 
of human progress—back to the old. 

Now you “get” the Neo-Classic—the new classic: the classic 
as viewed by the eighteenth century. For you must remember the 
obscuring influence of all the centuries which had passed over the 
world since the days of Greece and Rome. 

At first—most fortunately—knowledge of the past was limited 
and partial, and that knowledge was used as an inspiration in the 
creation of an art eminently suited to period and people. Unfor- 
tunately, classicism became a mania in France, and, as archeology 
advanced knowledge, the past was no longer used as inspiration 
but as a source from which was to be /iterally copied architecture, 
furniture, and attire. Greece, and Rome, and Egypt were to be 
reproduced and set down in the France of the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries! France has always been noted for 
its logic; can logic itself run mad? 

Though for the first time in history the inception of a move- 
ment now has a few years’ priority in England, and though archi- 
tecture there was independent and showed a greater originality 
than in France, I shall have to tell the story of the French develop- 
ment first in order that some phases of English furniture may 
more clearly be understood. 


FRANCE 


There is something very amusing in the adoption of the Neo- 
Classic movement in France; an entirely new style was created 
in both interior architecture and furniture—and the result was 
precisely the same as before! If we seek adjectives to describe the 
Rococo style they run something like this: social, elegant, com- 
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fortable, intimate, light, graceful, delightful, rich; if we sele& 
them to convey to us the Neo-Classic style we shall be forced to 
use the same words. How do we account for this? 


France under Louis XV and France under Louis XVI 


were the same France 


Not only geographically, politically, but the same in spirit. 

We find here an absolute confirmation of my recent remark 
that a people may adopt any movement and yet it will be uncon- 
sciously moulded to express themselves as they are at that partic- 
ular time. Please note the last seven words; for later in this very 
section you will see two more French developments in which the 
spirit to be manifested was different, the architecture and furni- 
ture were different, and yet both phases, as well as the present, 
were of Neo-Classic inspiration. 


AND NOW YOUR INTRODUCTION TO THE STYLE OF 
LOUIS XVI 

Do you remember that when the exuberance of the Eliza- 
bethan age was pruned down to the greater classicism of the Jaco- 
bean that the latter was found rather tame and uninteresting, until 
the continentalism of Charles the Gay again brought in new life? 

Very much the same thing happened in the reign of Louis XVI 
—and so the interior architecture and the furniture were of two 
kinds. 

As in this book we always draw our deductions from the objects 
themselves, let us first look at but three interiors. The panelling 
in the boudoir of the Hotel de La Fayette, Interior Decoration, 
Plate 46, is of much simplicity, but how beautifully it is relieved by 
the scrolled and foliated framing of the paintings over the mirrors 
and the hollowed corners of the mirror frames. This little room 
has the greatest charm. See, too, Plate 49, also classic but preserv- 
ing much of the curvilinear element which gives it life. Contrast 
with these two the lower interior opposite (Plate 48B); there you 
have what I call the rigid-and-frigid phase of Louis Seize, and 
there are interiors of greater severity than this. 

In furniture you will find it the same. I show but two such 
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pieces (Plate 41A and B), because there are too many other and 
lovelier things to spare room for more. But there are also two 
commodes sufficiently different further to illustrate the facts and, 
for comparison, I have placed them opposite each other in Plates 
36B and 37B. In the frieze of the one to the left you will see that 
Riesener varied the circular ornament of the sides by a delightful 
central scrollwork and that the design of the mountings upon the 
apron and the feet retains the freedom and grace of the Rococo 
Style. In the facing example you will see the monotony of repet- 
itive ornament in the frieze and a classic design upon the apron. 
Add to this the geometrical checkerboard marqueterie unrelieved 
by any change in the central panel, and it is evident how much less 
interesting, how much tamer, is this commode than Riesener’s. 

You may remember my saying in the introduction to this sec- 
tion that at first, during this period, France used the classic im- 
pulse as inspiration but that later there ensued a craze for the 
absolute copying of the antique—that is the difference between the 
two modes. They of course shade into each other, and the diver- 
gence is not always chronological—it may partially result from 
the temperaments of designers or the demands of clients. 

Happy is the designer who is able, in any period, to strike just 
the right note between vigour and refinement; between exuber- 
ance and verve on the one hand and dignity and restraint on the 
other. It is not often that we see the whole gamut run by one man, 
as we do in the case of Riesener. Born a German, he became a 
Frenchman of the French. Working in his younger days in the 
Rococo style, he was able, later, to adapt himself to the new vogue 
and produce such furniture as the commode you have just seen. 
If he had only stopped there! It seems almost unbelievable that 
finally he should have made the meagre bookcase in Plate 41B. Yet 
we are informed that he retained his floral ornament in commodes. 

Fortunately in commodes the French under Louis Seize usu- 
ally preserved the (somewhat straightened) cabriole leg, and with 
it of course the flowing line from the leg to the body of the piece. 
In chairs the straight leg was invariably employed and in many 
other articles it was often used. 

Chairs were still ideal for both comfort and elegance—thor- 
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oughly substantial and yet of generally light appearance. Here 
again we may contrast the rectilinear square-back chairs of even 
such men as the brothers Jacob (Plate 38A and C) with the more 
curvilinear examples in Plate 39A and B—and, in my opinion, to 
the advantage of the latter. Another and very interesting back 
is the so-called “hat”? shape seen in the head- and foot-board 
of the bedstead in Plate 35. Variations of this form (“Angel 
beds’’), with canopy, were the most typical during this reign, but 
there were also a few four-posters with tester, charming in their 
simple lines. 

Because of their interest we must give the chairs of the period 
a closer attention. They were of great variety in shape and even 
in ornament, but because that ornament is continuously repeated 
throughout the chair some find them a trifle monotonous as com- 
pared with those of Louis Quinze. As you will also see, the legs 
were invariably of one general type and, except in round chairs, 
they were all headed with the small rosetted cube. To me there 
is, however, an abundant variation, embracing as they do the fine 
arm chairs in Plate 38A and C, those in Plate 39A and B, the slen- 
der elegant lyre-back in Plate 38B, the easy round-backed ber- 
geres and the quaint side-chairs in the Trianon bedroom, Plate 35, 
together with others that you will view in the books later to be 
mererred to, 

In important furniture of considerable size and severely classic 
type—such as the commode in Plate 41A and in the long writing- 
tables which were still fashionable—one continually feels the fri- 
gidity that has been mentioned, but with small pieces (probably 
just because there is so little of them) this is not evident; the table 
in Plate 37A and the pair of mirrors, Plate 36A, are lovely things. 

In this table and in the commode below it you will note the 
tendency not only to diminish the amount of gilded bronze orna- 
ment, but, upon the body of the piece, to confine it to key-escutch- 
eons and handles; and in furniture of important size this much 
increases the severity of appearance, especially when, toward the 
end of the period, marqueterie was so greatly abandoned in favour 
of mahogany. 

All through this Neo-Classic movement in France emblems 
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were a favourite decoration. We see them everywhere in archi- 
tecture and often in furniture, as in Plate 38A here. At first those 
used were usually related to the arts, but as restlessness increased 
they became hotly political, and in revolutionary times symbols 
of freedom flaunted themselves from walls, furniture, and even 
textiles. We may applaud the sentiment and its expression in 
public buildings, but carrying it into household possessions was 
an indication of the madness of the times. 


As we have gone over the plates in this book I have pointed 
out many of the changes from the style of Louis XV to that of his 
successor. Now for the so important and beautiful architectural 
background, study Interior Decoration, middle of page 148 to 
middle of page 156 and the illustrations referred to and Plate 160; 
for the French spirit, Interior Decoration, pages 427-430; for 
decorations, Interior Decoration, pages 163-166; for furniture, 
Interior Decoration, Plates 161, 162A, and 168, Period Furniture, 
pages 228-234. Then, for some excellent modern uses of the style, 
Interior Decoration, Plate 124, Small House, Plates 7, 136, upper 
left and lower right, 138 and 139, Plate 121, chair. 


AS YOU PROCEED 


Note the reappearance of the classic straight line; note the 
reappearance of the angle; note the reappearance of symmetry; 
note the continuance of ornament and its small scale. 


For some of my utterances in this section I dare say the purists 
will write me down a heretic—and I have small care for the pu- 
rists. I entirely agree with the words of Mr. Leonard Cox when he 
says that the “modern will be truly classic as well, for modernisn 
is classicism understood”’; my contention simply is that when 
moderns employ the classic and the first quickening impulse has 
died, they too often push classicism to its ultimate conclusions and 
in their hands it becomes the rigid and frigid thing of which I have 
written. For its modern use a certain amount of the flowing, fluid, 
curvilinear element, rightly and discreetly employed, seems to be 
at least one, if not the best, method of keeping it /ive and prevent- 
ing its falling into mere imitation and decay. 
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When a people is awake, inspiration in the arts lives with 
them; and, strangely, it does not seem greatly to matter what 
causes the awakening. It may be a new decorative idea that ex- 
presses itself in a movement; it may be but the “Continentalism” 
and extravagance of a Charles II; it may be the terror of Revo- 
lution. For now we are undoubtedly to meet life and beauty— 
in the so-called Directoire period of fifteen years. 

The style of Louis Seize had toward its end been pruned to 
great simplicity; during the Revolution it was “stripped to the 
bone.”’ The rage for copying ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
grew till it became a madness. Yet, despite these things, and dur- 
ing the bloodshed and turmoil of those fifteen years, we find a 
furniture of great simplicity but replete with beauty and with 
charm. It is amazing! 


THE DIRECTOIRE STYLE 


I wish to ask for this period a degree of recognition it has not 
yet been accorded. The Dizrectotre style is universally considered 
a mere phase, simply one of those transitions always occurring be- 
tween two recognised periods—in this case between that of Louis 
XVI and the Empire. My confrére and myself followed the usual 
classification in ‘Interior Decoration,” but subsequent study has 
brought me to an increasing sense of the importance of at least 
its furniture, because of its great inherent beauty, practicability, 
and adaptability to our modern needs. 

In both “Interior Decoration” and my “‘Small House” book 
were shown appreciation of its merits. M. Roger de Felice, who 
nevertheless considers the Directorate as but the beginning of the 
Empire period, says: 

The supremely pure lines of the best of these chairs, their slender 
clear-cut elegance, fined down, a trifle dry and austere, make them 
articles capable of satisfying the most fastidious taste, which are like 
nothing else, and are preferred above everything by certain very 
refined and discriminating connoisseurs. 


He especially refers to the two illustrations, reproduced here by 
kind permission (Plate 40), and which he says “carry the stamp of 
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the brothers Jacob; their faultless workmanship makes them very 
Strong in spite of their slightness.”’ 

To this high commendation I may add that certain New York 
decorators of the highest class and with a clientéle of particularly 
discriminating people are equally warm in their appreciation of 
this phase of mobiliary art. 

For call it a phase I still suppose we must. Owing to the rapidly 
progressing disturbances of the times it lacked opportunity to 
settle down into a quite organic, distinct, and finished style, but 
I think it comes nearer to this than any other transition furniture 
and so should be accorded a position of its own. 

I do not claim as much for its interior architecture—this in- 
deed seems more of a transition—but we have seen in the case of 
Queen Anne that, though usually, architecture and furniture do 
not invariably march together. In the English case they dis- 
agreed; here they are in accord, but the architecture does not 
show the individuality of the furniture. 

That it 2s individual is what I wish to claim and show. I re- 
member that one of the prominent English journals favourably 
reviewing “Interior Decoration”’ remarked that Americans, living 
apart from European traditions, had the advantage of a greater 
perspective and that differences perhaps appeared to them more 
clearly. My present attitude may not then be too presumptuous. 

My feeling is that this furniture in general is in its spirit and 
presents in its total effect an appearance distinct both from that 
of Louis XVI and the furniture of the established Empire style, 
and that it is hardly to be confused with either. 

Directoire furniture was the survival of a beautiful art chast- 
ened and simplified to meet the actual needs of a people that, 
dethroning monarchy, now recognised “the equal rights of man”’: 
the furniture of the Empire was the decadence of art inflated with 
pomp to emblazon the triumphs of a conqueror and to pamper the 
swelling ambitions of his brand-new aristocracy. 

So much for the respective spirits animating the two develop- 
ments. And now their manifestations: I freely admit that the 
contour of the chair in Interior Decoration, Plate 171C, was one 
closely followed by Percier and Fontaine, but the product of the 
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latter is in comparison stodgy. Nevertheless, this is one of their 
pleasantest chairs. Naturally! When the Empire directly copied 
contours designed during the Directory it was at its best; when it 
“sought out many inventions” of its own—well, we see some of 
these in Period Furniture, Chronological Key, Plate XV. Not 
only was Empire furniture in general heavy, and clumsy in its 
heaviness, but pompous; and it frequently shows the awkward- 
ness of the ungainly, untrained schoolboy. It was brutish. 

Contrast with all this the charm, and grace, and fascination 
of such furniture as the two chairs illustrated here and the pieces 
shown in Small House, Plates 141, 142, and 143, and Interior 
Decoration, Plates 171 and 172. 

It is for the quality of beauty, the unending satisfaction of 
dwelling with such furniture, that I ask forit an appropriate recog- 
nition of its true place in the world of decoration. 

There only remains to be said that the term Directoire is 
loosely applied to the whole period between Louis XVI and the 
Empire. The Revolution began with the sitting of the National 
Assembly in May, 1789. The Republic was proclaimed in Septem- 
ber, 1792, and the King beheaded in the following January. The 
Directory was established in 1795 and fell in 1799—a period of 
four years. The Consulate followed. Napoleon became first con- 
sul in 1800 and created himself emperor in 1804—fifteen years 
later than the sitting of the Assembly. The style of William and 
Mary, universally recognised as a style, lasted but fourteen years. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, TEXTILES, AND COLOURING 


It must be remembered that the Neo-Classicstyle was in exist- 
ence in 1760, fourteen years before the death of Louis XV; and 
while the styles of Louis XV and Louis XVI were so different that 
they can scarcely be confused even by the tyro, there was nochange 
in spirit. Smartness and elegance remained the characteristics. 

Even more than in the preceding period the drawing-rooms 
and reception rooms were “‘cluttered”’ with too many pieces of 
small furniture and with an infinitude of bric-a-brac. We should 
not do this to-day, in a modern use of the style. There might well be 
enough to carry out the spirit of the period, without undue excess. 
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Accessories, materials, and colouring are described in Interior 
Decoration, pages 163-166. We find tones of colour in this age, 
but hues were often brighter than we are accustomed to think 
of them. The favourite crimson damask still retained its hold and 
so did the other standard fabrics, with tapestry or needlework for 
the coverings of seating-furniture when they could be afforded. 
Stripes were exceedingly fashionable, but small figures were also 
used. Among the solid colours were golden yellow and sky-blue. 
The use of one fabric, such as tozle de Jowy, throughout an entire 
room was a common mode. 


The reader will before now have discovered my intense appre- 
ciation of the French furniture of the Renaissance, Louis XV, 
and Louis XVI styles as well as that of the Directory. I hope that 
those of discrimination and taste who may feel that the decoration 
of France is not their own personal métier may be influenced to 
add at least some of its beautiful furniture, of the appropriate 
period, to their surroundings. 

In New York City there are at least two firms importing and 
handling well-made faithful reproductions of French furniture. 


Of the Empire I do notcareto say more here. Further informa- 
tion will be found in the following pages: Interior Decoration, 
158-161, 162 (last paragraph), and 163 and 166. Also 444. Small 
House, pages 259 and 260. 


TEALY: 


Stirred to an interest in her own classic heritage by the acci- 
dental discovery of Herculaneum, the Neo-Classic movement in 
that country came of her own initiative. But she was, as a nation, 
by no means rejuvenated, and remained under French influence. 
Humanity being what it is, that influence was manifested in two 
diametrically opposing ways: the thoughtful, artistic group of 
persons were inspired by the best thought of France; the army 
of pleasure-seekers remained under the spell of its gay life. 

These were days of peace, and many English people either 
resided in Italy or were there on tour, bringing a close relation- 
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A. PAIR OF LOUIS XVI CARVED GILT MIRRORS 
Set with paintings en grisaille by DeWit. Height, 7872 inches 
By courtesy of J. Rochelle Thomas, London 


B. LOUIS XVI COMMODE BY JEAN HENRI RIESENER 


Best period, retaining some of the freedom of the Rococo in the ornament 


» . 
Formerly the property of the Countess of Carnarvon, to whom it 
was bequeathed by the late Alfred de Rothschild 


A. LOUIS XVI TABLE BY JEAN HENRI RIESENER 
Metal mounts attributed to Thomire 


B. LOUIS XVI COMMODE WITH MARBLE TOP, GEOMETRICAL MARQUETERIE 
AND CHARACTERISTICALLY CLASSIC MOUNTS 


Note the straightened form of cabriole leg used in this period 


PLATE 38 


LOUIS XVI INLAID TULIP AND HAREWOOD 
COMMODE WITH EMBLEMS 
Rouge Royal Marble Top 
Height, 3234 in.; length, 37 in. 
From the Collection of the late Henry P. Dortic, Paris 
By courtesy of American Art Galleries, New York City 


A. Arm Chair by Jacob B. Lyre-back Side-chair C, Arm Chair by Jacob 
In Beauvais Tapestry Musee des Arts Decoratifs In Silk Embroidery 
The Louvre Paris The Louvre 


LOUIS XVI CHAIRS 
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A. LOUIS XVI ARM CHAIR IN BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY B. LOUIS XVI ARM CHAIR IN VELVET 
IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
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PLATE 41 


A. Commode by Caspar Schneider B. Bookcase by Riesener 
THE RIGID AND FRIGID PHASE OF LOUIS XVI FRENCH FURNITURE 


C. Red Venetian Commode and Mirror 
ITALIAN NEO-CLASSIC FURNITURE 
By courtesy of Good Furniture 


NEO-CLASSIC DINING-ROOM WITH ITALIAN DIRECTOIRE 
POLYCHROME CHAIRS 
By courtesy H. D. Eberlein, Esq. 
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ship between these nations also. We see the effect of both influ- 
ences in the decoration and furniture of the period, but that of 
France is supreme; as we had an Italian Louis XV style, so now we 
have an Italian Louis Seize, Directoire, and Empire. These styles 
were all imitative, but, nevertheless, Italian talent retained its 
own individuality and there are always points of difference in the 
work of the two nations. 

For the architectural background, furniture, and accessories 
of the period now study Interior Decoration, pages 81-95, with its 
illustrations of interiors, and we will then run over together some 
of the furniture in detail. 


FURNITURE 


CoMMODES AND CorRNER CaBINETS. Many of these, when 
painted, show an interesting treatment composed of medallion 
heads, or figures, some of mythological character, surrounded 
with classic but flowing scrollwork of the nature of that in the 
armoire, Interior Decoration, Plate 164A. They were also of mar- 
queterie and inlay in the manner of figures B and C in the same 
plate. Carved walnut pieces were also frequent. A delightful red 
Venetian commode and mirror are illustrated in Plate 41C of 
this volume. 

SEMICIRCULAR CoNnsoLEs AND Tasies. Numbers of these 
were very close to the Adam style in England with which you will 
soon be well acquainted. Others approach more nearly the French 
type. The little table at the top of Interior Decoration, Plate 165, 
is an excellent example of Italian differences, though few are as 
heavy as this specimen; while we recognise at once the now so 
familiar square tapered leg the carved apron of the frame is of 
Italian character and, as was often the case in Venice, the scroll- 
work retains the character of the preceding Rococo period. 

Cuairs AND SETTEES. These for the most part follow France, 
but usually with different ornamentation; though generally show- 
ing the same eternal repetition throughout the piece which makes 
the French chairs a trifle monotonous, despite their great variety 
of shape. In some examples the front is adorned with swags like 
those in Interior Decoration, Plate 164C, but elongated, and this 
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is a welcome relief which might have been adopted by France 
herself. In grace of outline, however, the Italian chairs are infe- 
rior. They retain the characteristic cubes at the head of the legs 
and the latter are very commonly fluted. 

And with these chairs we not only see others of the types illus- 
trated in Interior Decoration, Plate 163, but actually the Hepple- 
white shield-back! The settee at the foot of this plate is of about 
the year 1800 and follows the Directoire style. Very attractive 
painted dining-chairs appear in Plate 42 of this book. 

Beps. These were low, with decorated head- and foot-boards. 


An interesting Italian table and chair are seen, to the right, 
in a charming interior by Mr. Howard Major in Small House, 
Plate 5, and a fine dining-room in Plate 140 of the same book. 


And now what is our final impression of all this varied product? 

During the Renaissance, Italian furniture as a whole seemed 
absolutely right; that is to say, that in proportion, in detail, and 
in ornament one feels that it should not in any respect be different 
—it is completely satisfying. As a friend remarked of an admira- 
bly cut garment: “That coat doesn’t look as if it were made; it 
looks as if it grew.” 

The fine sensibility that could fashion such furniture was lost 
by the Italians during the Baroque development and was never 
recaptured. And this constitutes just the difference between 
French and Italian Neo-Classic furniture. That the Gallic style 
is a trifle dry is freely admitted by their own critics but—how 
right itis: it is soigné, raffiné, finished. 

The Italian furniture is full of charm, full of interest; but it 
lacks certainty: the final sureness that can’t go wrong isn’t there. 


SPAIN 


Pages 104-107 of Interior Decoration give an excellent picture 
_ of conditions in Spain during the eighteenth century, and describe 
the architectural background. Some interesting particulars may 


be added here. 


You will remember that in Italy, because of its political divi- 
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sions, there were very different manifestations in furniture in 
various sections of that peninsula; in this peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal there existed a like variety, but here it was due to 
quite other causes—the conservatism of the race, a stickling 
for good old local traditions and ways of doing things, preserved 
and bolstered by the difficulties of travel—the contour of these 
mountainous and often arid regions, poor roads, and insufficient 
facilities. Even to-day, one who wishes to penetrate much beyond 
the well-travelled paths will find his way replete with obstacles. 

It was natural that in the southern portions and the Mediter- 
ranean islands the greatest refinement of form and the greatest dis- 
cretion in employment should be shown, because here intercourse 
with other nations was most constant. But we are, nevertheless, 
constantly apt to underestimate the extent of communication in 
what seem to us unlikely places, as is shown by our instinctive 
Start at encountering such things as Chippendale and Sheraton 
forms in Spain shortly after their origin in England. 

Turn to Plate 152A of Interior Decoration, and you will find 
a chest of drawers of decided Chippendale affinity, and both 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite derivations in Plate 166. The Louis 
XVI chair also there appearing might almost have been made in 
Paris itself. And so it goes. Yet there are always differences in such 
adoptions and it is these that make the furniture of other nations 
so alluring—look, for instance, at that charming six-legged bedstead 
and consider what individuality it would give to a room in which 
English or American Neo-Classic furniture was used as the basis. 

And the Italian influence in Spain is still evident in the little 
slant-top desk (in Plate 165B), in its polychrome decoration. But 
that of the drop-lid shows a fascinating difference in design from 
Italian examples, and the piece is sturdier, especially in its legs, 
than it would have been had it been constructed in Venice. 

But, with all this foreign influx, Spain was not going to forget 
her own cherished possessions—the vargueno in particular. It 
has now become a combined cabinet and secretary, with a classic 
cornice, base, and often arcaded front, but the fine old charac- 
teristics of convenient division into two sections, the diamond and 
escutcheon ornaments of the drop-front, and the long iron hinges 
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Still prevail. And so does the well-remembered arrangement of the 
interior, with its multitudinous little drawers and pigeon-holes, 
into which one could so handily sort and dispose his correspond- 
ence and his papers. 

Such characteristic Spanish things as chequered inlay and 
spindles will of course continually be seen. 

So, while we may often regret the subsiding of strong national 
expression, let us never fail to recognise the individuality and the 
beauty to be found always and everywhere throughout these later 
centuries of decoration and furnishing; it is only when we reach the 
enlightened nineteenth century of our fathers and grandfathers 
that beauty failed and no longer illumined the daily round of life. 


ENGLAND 


The furniture of England during the last sixty years of the 
eighteenth century and the early portion of the nineteenth is of 
such universal interest to all of Anglo-Saxon heritage that I shall 
here treat of it before its architectural background. Many are 
doubtless familiar with this furniture, and will, I hope, pardon my 
repeating facts with which they are acquainted; but there are 
others whose knowledge of it is decidedly uncertain and confused, 
and for these I shall try to be particularly explicit. 

As Mr. George Leland Hunter points out in his “Decorative 
Furniture,” the furniture of France ran “close to type,”’ whereas 
English furniture was so far from doing so, that, especially in this 
period, the variations are extremely numerous. He ascribes this 
to difference of temperament; to which might also be added the 
matter of source. After the days of Louis XIII France owed little 
to any inspiration from outside her borders except to China; Eng- 
land owed a great deal, and in this age made of it a beautiful use. 
Chippendale helped himself largely and was nevertheless always 
the master Chippendale—but let us see. 


CHIPPENDALE 


In treating the Neo-Classic period in England it is first neces- 
sary to take up the work of that great designer Chippendale, be- 
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cause of his priority in point of time; but this is also fortunate 
in that the knowledge of his productions, so desirable and neces- 
sary in itself, also clears the way for an easier assimilation of the 
Styles of the more properly classic designers. 

For, with exceptions, and those in his cabinet-pieces, Chippen- 
dale was not a classicist—he stands alone. 

When you know Chippendale furniture there is no danger of 
confusing it with the work of his contemporaries and successors 
—Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton; the difficulty lies in deter- 
mining when Chippendale seating-furniture begins, and whether 
we should at all include in the style much of that commonly called 
by his name. In order to understand the puzzling situation read 
the short account in Small House, pages 247-249, middle of page. 

The fact is that the decorated Queen Anne cabochon-and-leaf 
motif persisted beyond that period and was developed by some one 
into what is generally recognised as one of the types of Chippen- 
dale. This motif issmogt commonly associated in chairs and deriv- 
ative settees with the interlaced or the pierced splat, the cupid’s- 
bow top-rail, and the cabriole leg, and it is this very type of chair 
thatis known as Chippendale even by those whohave little knowl- 
edge of any other furniture. But it is also continually thus called 
by collectors and experienced dealers in original furniture. 

All the features above mentioned appear in Chippendale’s 
book,“ The Director,” and no one makes objection to classing as 
Chippendale this type of chair when made after 1754—the year 
of the first publication of that volume—although it is freely 
admitted that we have no surety that all the designs there appear- 
ing were original with the author, and indeed no certainty as to 
what pieces were actually made in his workshop. 

The expert and the close examiner will find developments in 
detail from the types current say in 1730 to those of the later period 
after 1754, but such changes are no more than we might expect 
during the lapse of years and the resemblance is really very great. 

It has been generally understood that by about 1727 both the 
elder Thomas Chippendale and his son, the Thomas Chippendale, 
had established themselves in London, but in the article I refer to 
in Small House, that eminent authority on all English furniture, 
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Mr. Ceszinsky, regards as of dubious authenticity any earlier sup- 
posed knowledge than the probability that “he had a workshop 
of considerable size in Conduit Street, Long Acre, about 1750.” 

The type of furniture referred to—that between 1730 and 
1754—exists and must frequently .be referred to; we may follow 
Mr. Ceszinsky and call it Pre-DireCtor as he does in his book, or 
Pre-Chippendale as he now prefers, or with all the circumstances 
in mind, we may continue the old nomenclature of “‘ Karly Chip- 
pendale.”’ Because of the resemblance mentioned and by reason 
of common custom I see no objection to the latter course and it is 
decidedly less upsetting. 

After all, the uncertainty here is little greater than on other 
points connected with this and other styles. We cannot pretend 
that “Chippendale,” ‘‘Hepplewhite,’? and ‘“‘Sheraton”’ are more 
than generic names for certain groups of furniture, and even after 
the exhaustive research of recent years we have not attained to 
any greater degree of accuracy, nor is it likely now that we shall 
be able to do so. 

In any event you will wish to see and learn about these so 
much discussed pieces and I illustrate some of them in Plate 43. 
Tables were subject to a like development, but, fortunately, too 
few cabinet-pieces were made by Chippendale before his pros- 
perous years further to complicate the situation. 


“EARLY CHIPPENDALE” CHAIRS 


Let us go over together the series of chairs shown in Plate 43, 
commencing with Fig. G because it 7s probably a Pre-Chippendale 
piece. It is of mahogany, has the pierced back-splat, lion’s-paw 
feet, and handsomely carved knees. The back-supports are un- 
scrolled. You will be interested in noting its points of difference 
from its prototype, Fig. F. There we have scrolled back-supports, 
tied; the legs do not greatly differ, but they finish with the early 
Queen Anne club foot and they are tied with stretchers. This 
chair is of walnut while the later chair is of mahogany. 

The chair next it—Iig. H—is probably an Ince and Mayhew 
piece—a type very seldom illustrated. It is,of walnut, and its 
back-supports are not only scrolled but with the “stepped curve” 
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A. Interlaced Splat, 1735-40 B. Hooped Back, Unusual Splat C, Pierced Splat, High-end Bow 
Courtesy Frederick Treasure, Preston Courtesy of W. F. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., York and Harrogate 


D. Cabochon and Leaf Chair, c. 1750 E. From Sir George Donaldson Collection 
By courtesy of Waring & Gillow, Ltd., London 
EARLY CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, SEE TEXT 


F. Courtesy Litchfield_.& Co., Ltd. G. Courtesy Arthur Edwards H. Courtesy Wm. Bruford & Sons, Ltd. 
London London Exeter 
Queen Anne Walnut Chair Mahogany Chair of about 1730 Early 18th Century Walnut Chair 


Development from Queen Anne to Early Chippendale type Probably Ince and Mayhew 
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above the seat. The cresting of a series of ovals gives a very inter- 
esting top finish. ‘ 

Fig. A is one of the interlaced-splat, cupid’s-bow chairs illus- 
trated by Mr. Ceszinsky in his article, and there dated as of 1735- 
1740. My example, however, lacks the cabochon and employs the 
leaf only as its knee decoration. Both have the claw-and-ball 
foot. This style of back and the cupid’s-bow persist at least till 
the time of the publication of the “ Director” —1754. 

Fig. B is a handsome and decidedly unusual piece—indeed 
this form of splat is very seldom seen. In a general way it is a 
carrying out of the idea of that of the Donaldson chair and the 
same top cresting is seen in each—a sort of conventionalised shell 
with scaled finish. Fig. B has the early hooped back with scrolled 
supports. Note also that the knee ornament scrolls upward over 
the corners of the seat-rail and that it has paw feet. The design 
of the seat-rail itself is fine and flowing. 

Fig. C is one of those chairs which present confusing features: 
the high-end bow with its swept centre did not arrive till about 
1750, while all its other features would indicate a date fifteen years 
earlier. This is probably a persistence of early characteristics. 
This chair is of mahogany. 

The absence of an apron below the seat-rail and the serpen- 
tine form of the rail itself date the beautiful arm chair, Fig. D, as 
of about 1750. This retains the cabochon on the knee. This new 
type of foot—the turned-up spiral—came in about 1745. 

Fig. E is a magnificently carved mahogany chair from the 
Sir George Donaldson collection, and its scrolled feet would indi- 
cate a date of about 1745. Carved florets join the centre of the 
open splat, and the ornament of the legs and even of the feet is of 
bold leafage and flowers. The knee has the cabochon and the up- 
ward-projecting leaf is voluted at its top. The central design of 
the seat-rail is of shell form but also of leaf detail. 

It scarcely seems conceivable that any one other than a Chip- 
pendale could have made such chairs as Figs. B, D, and E. 


You will now be able to go on with the admitted types of 
Chippendale furniture as described and illustrated in Period Fur- 
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niture, pages 144-183. See also the illustrations in the Chrono- 
logical Key of that book, and the original American Chippendale 
bookcases in Small House, Plate 128B, the American chairs in 
Plate 129, and the reproductions of arm and ladder-back chairs in 
Plate 131. Platerz6showsa fine arm chair and Chippendale mirror. 

Do not merely glance at any piece of furniture; study all its 
details; remember the amount of knowledge, invention, time, and 
labour that went into its design and making. 


THE NEO-CLASSIC PERIOD—PROPER 


While no one, of course, would subscribe to such an absurd 
belief, many persons allude to the furniture of this period as if dur- 
ing this last twenty-five years of the eighteenth century there were 
but three designers in England, with perhaps one or two others of 
whom they have obscure recollections; and as if there were a 
sharp dividing line between their productions. The truth is that 
there were a large number of capable men at work throughout the 
Kingdom; that the designs of the most eminent were rendered 
common property through their published books; that the de- 
signs of those books were often experimental and do not reveal 
what was actually made by their authors; and that except in 
a limited number of instances there is nothing to inform us 
who was the designer or the maker of a given piece of furniture. 
Furthermore, all were working under the classic impulse, and 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton each evidently kept one eye upon 
the productions of the other, while the remaining eye was cast 
across the Channel to see what was being done in that centre of 
furniture-fashion, Paris. 

In some cases the styles of the principal makers themselves 
were exceedingly close and overlapping, and they were subjected to 
many variations at the hands of followers. At the best, therefore, 
we can only speak of a Hepplewhite, an Adam, or a Sheraton 
school or style. 

Furthermore, the degree to which the published books act as 
a guide may be judged from one instance: shield-back chairs were 
illustrated in Sheraton’s own volume, but the chairs themselves 
belong exclusively to the school of Hepplewhite. 
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Human nature and main conditions change very little from 
age to age, and if a client demanded from Hepplewhite a certain 
piece of furniture that happened to be in the style of Sheraton, we 
may be very sure that he would not be disappointed. The result 
would be a Sheraton piece with probably some small details be- 
traying the house of Hepplewhite. 

Adam stood upon different ground: he was an eminent archi- 
tect, and only designed furniture in order that the character of 
the houses he erected or remodelled (and they were usually 
“great” houses) might suitably be carried out in their furnishings. 
But—as he thought as an architect, and was not a cabinet-maker, 
his designs more often than not required modification, and this 
was done by the particular maker working upon this furniture. 
Doubtless there were at least several of these, but, except in the 
case of Chippendale, we have no knowledge who they were. 
Hepplewhite has always been credited as being one of them, and 
certainly the influence of one upon the other seems very marked. 
And Sheraton, who, notwithstanding all his diatribes, was a noto- 
rious copier, designed commodes directly in the Adam mode—or 
his followers did it for him. 

The case for identification would, then, appear to be exceed- 
ingly bad; but it is not so bad as it looks; if we content ourselves 
—as in any event we shall be obliged to do—with considering 
schools or styles and not individuals, we shall find numerous points 
of difference, so that we may assign most furniture to one school 
or the other. 

I shall set down here the simplest tests that I myself use for 
quick identification—these do not cover everything, but they 
cover a surprising body of furniture. It may incidentally be re- 
marked that in extreme cases the foremost experts require to 
examine the wood of which a piece was made, when, by their 
knowledge of the dates of importation of various species, they can 
determine whether it was constructed by a certain man or whether 
at that date he had passed into the realm where furniture contro- 
versies are no more. 

So far am I from implying anything derogatory in my previous 
remarks as to “derivations”—so common in the whole field of 
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decoration—that I would say that we have in the Neo-Classic 
development (including Chippendale) an array of furniture that 
fills one with enthusiasm and admiration—it is the loveliest furni- 
ture ever constructed in England. Through the universal courtesy 
of English dealers in historic furniture, I have been able to illus- 
trate a particularly fine collection, with many unusually beautiful 
pieces. 


TESTS FOR QUICK IDENTIFICATION 
CHAIRS 
HEPPLEWHITE 

As mentioned above, shield-back chairs are always Hepfle- 
white, Plates 44A—-E, and 45D. 

So also are the resembling backs with interlaced hearts design, 
Plate 44F and G. 

There are numerous variations, showing great invention, but 
all are unmistakable. 

If you see a hooped-back chair, it is Hepplewhite, Plate 45C, 
or Chippendale—as you already know the Chippendale mode you 
will have no difficulty in distinguishing them. 

The three feathers of the Prince of Wales (Plate 44A and D) 
may be regarded as an exclusively Hepplewhite possession, and 
any other use of it is sporadic. I shall show you an example of this. 

Backs like that appearing in Period Furniture, page 210, the 
design to the right, are always Hepplewhite. 

The Honeysuckle back, Plate 46B here, and Period Furniture, 
Plate XXVIB and C, may also be regarded as almost a Hepple- 
white possession. Chippendale used this motif too, but the styles 
of chairs are otherwise always distinguishable. 

Round and oval backs (Plates 45B and A and 46B and C) are 
included in the Hepplewhite style, but were also used by Adam. 
We shall see some combinations later. 

Hepplewhite also made chairs “in the French taste,” as he 
himself frankly calls it—and they are very French indeed. A copy 
of a Louis XV bergére is to be seen in Small House, Plate 131, 
lower right, and French legs in Plates 45A and 46B, here. 

It will be noted that I have hitherto said nothing of legs. The 
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different shapes were so indiscriminately used that, contrary to 
usual circumstances, they are no guide. There are two exceptions: 
in square legs Hepplewhite frequently tapered the inside only, 
the outside remaining perpendicular or canted slightly outward. 
Plate 44F shows this distinétly. And I know of no one else using 
the fluted, or grooved, leg spirally encircled with a long spray of 
leaves (or a ribbon), and it is not even with him a frequent treat- 
ment. It is also used in the posts of the very delightful bed illus- 
trated in Period Furniture, Plate XXVIII. 

A word of warning in regard to legs is in order here: the square 
leg with spade feet (Plate 44C, F, and G) was such a favourite 
with Hepplewhite that sometimes the clerks of even experienced 
dealers are deceived by them in their attributions, forgetting for 
the moment that, as you will see, Sheraton also used them. 

I have taken Hepplewhite first because he was a great chair- 
maker and because his designs are so various—when you have 
once learned these, the remainder are easily assimilated. 


ADAM 


Robert Adam may be credited with the znvention of only one 
Style of chair, and that not beautiful. It is the round or oval- 
backed variety shown in Period Furniture, Chronological Key, 
Plate X, Fig. 1 and Fig. 3. All other forms of these backs may 
be considered as Adam + Hepplewhite—for it is doubtless to 
Hepplewhite that we must look for the modification of this style. 
Such a chair is shown in Plate 52D, and next to it a veritable 
Hepplewhite shield-back with Adam ornament and painting 
throughout. 

I cannot follow Mr. Eberlein when he says that Adam was free 
from French influence. The only other style of chair that is nota- 
bly Adam is the square back, upholstered on both back and seat— 
and it is virtually Louis Seize. So also is the chair in Plate 52F 
of this book. And what shall we think of the seating-furniture 
just above these chairs, definitely derived both from Louis XV 
and his successor? 

The fact is that, as the most influential architect of his day, 
Adam was an exceedingly busy man, and it was only because 
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of his extremely artistic conscience in desiring appropriateness 
throughout his edifices, that he designed furniture at all. How 
beautiful it was will soon be seen, but as he found existing con- 
tours of chairs entirely suitable to his interiors, he was quite con- 
tent, for the most part, to accept, those contours, merely treating 
them in his own manner of decoration. 


SHERATON 

When in seating-furniture you see a vase-like support to the 
arm, as in the chair to the left in our Plate 48C, or a variation as in 
Plate 49E, that chair is of Sheraton style. And please look at the 
back of this first chair, for it is one of his favourite designs. How 
this very great (if personally disagreeable) designer could vary 
this general style is shown in several examples—Plate 49A, B, and 
E. Plate 49A is an unusual example, in which he enlarges the 
corner-pieces to accommodate decoration as well as retains his 
often-used rectangular centre tablet or upper back-piece orna- 
mented in the same manner. The perforated back is likewise 
unusual. One of his greatest characteristics in chairs is the employ- 
ment of balusters or bars arranged either perpendicularly or diag- 
onally or in combination; these perforations, you will notice, form 
a diagonal design. 

His other notable style is shown in the chair to the right of the 
secretary in Plate 48B. In this general type the top rail of the back 
is sometimes straight and sometimes curved away toward the 
sides as in Plate 49C, but another of his characteristics is the small 
raised centre piece of this rail—sometimes rectangular and some- 
times curved—both are illustrated. 

When the back is perpendicularly barred, Sheraton often re- 
lieved the monotony of the succession of straight lines by breaking 
one or more of them with a restrained ornament, or very small 
panel attached a little above the centre of the baluster. The orna- 
ment is seen in the right-hand chair in Plate 48C—but what, pray, 
are Hepplewhite’s three feathers doing in the upper centre of the 
back of a Sheraton chair! The small central tablet appears in both 
Plate 49B and C. A Sheraton back not so often seen as the others 
is illustrated in Plate 49D. Sometimes it appears with an addi- 
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tional, but narrow, rail run across below the top rail. A very lovely 
settee is shown just below this chair. 

Sheraton launched fierce invectives against an English follow- 
ing of French fashions, and straightway not only followed but 
copied them. It is only necessary to compare the Louis XVI lyre- 
back chair in my Plate 38B with Sheraton’s in Period Furniture, 
Chronological Key, Plate XIII, Fig. 1, to see how fully he copied 
them. And all the chairs of his later period, like Figs. 4 and 6 in 
the same plate, are based on the Directotre style. See, too, how 
closely the contour of his fine chair in my Plate 49A follows that 
of the Revolutionary bergére in Plate 40B. 

It is a pity he did not openly avow his sources, as did Hepple- 
white. For, as we have seen, he had before him, as precedent, a 
long history of magnificent borrowing and need not have hesi- 
tated; particularly so as his own genius was probably closer to 
that of the French than that of any other English designer. 

CHAIRS NOT OF THE RECOGNISED TYPES 

Continually “cropping up” among the dealers are chairs out- 
side of the usual recognised Styles, and IJ illustrate four of them in 
Plate 54. By this I do not mean to say that one cannot trace in 
them one influence or another—the pretty little ““Heveningham 
Hall” chair is, for instance, nearer Hepplewhite than anything 
else—but they are not true to recognised types. Of such examples 
all we can say is that they belong to the Neo-Classic period— 
Fig. A is with perfect correctness and very wisely described by 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow as a “‘handsomely carved eighteenth 
century chair’’; that is all that can be said about it. 

There are also other examples that we can only call “sports” 
—and well they deserve the name. One of these, recently seen, was 
a Hepplewhite chair of authentic pattern in its “upper works,” 
but to which were attached equally authentic Chippendale cab- 
riole legs with claw-and-ball feet! Such things as this were, of 
course, the product of some cabinet-maker whoerred either through 
ignorance or through lack of any sense of appropriateness. 


In the chairs that you have now seen and compared, you have 
viewed enough of this furniture to make intelligible some further 
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helps to the appreciation of the other beautiful pieces here illus- 
trated and that we shall presently go over together. 

First and last remember these few characteristics 

All three designers show great refinement, and the use of this 
furniture in appropriate surroundings betokens taste and cultured 
feeling on the part of its owners. 

OTHER FURNITURE 
ADAM AND SHERATON 

Adam and Sheraton furniture was distinctly straight-line fur- 
niture, very slender and aristocratic—raffinée, as the French say. 
Sheraton was the narrower of the two; willit help you to remem- 
ber if I say that much Sheraton furniture is the “skinniest”’ furni- 
ture ever made?—and amongst the most charming. 

The very lightest chairs and settees of both Adam and Shera- 
ton havea slightness and fragility of appearance that renders them 
most appropriate to a woman’s boudoir or little reception-room, 
but that is apt to inspire a “hefty’”’. man with some fear that if he 
occupied one of them he might tind himself upon the floor. Never- 
theless, because of their fine construction, they are much stronger 
than they look to be; remember that they have already endured 
for a hundred and fifty years. 

HEPPLEWHITE 

The furniture of this maker is usually a little heavier than that 
of the others, freer (because of his greater use of curves), more 
masculine, and more homelike. He was less hampered by prece- 
dent and classic tradition—and was none the worse for it, because 
he was a great designer and quite well knew when to stop. 


The furniture of all three designers is generally lighter than 
that of Chippendale, and they abandoned his deep carving in 
favour of carving in low relief, inlay, and painted decoration. 

A NEW COURSE 

We should be very grateful to those tireless investigators, 
Messrs. Macquoid, Ceszinsky, and Foley, who, in their monu- 
mental works, have lightened so many hitherto-dark spots in Eng- 
lish furniture. They have also shown us that puzzles still remain. 


. Prince of Wales Feathers B. Straight Top C. Vase Splat 


By courtesy of J. W. Needham, Manchester, England 
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D. From ‘‘Norbury Park’? E. Collection of the Duke of Leeds 
Dorking Courtesy of J. Rochelle Thomas, London 
HEPPLEWHITE SHIELD-BACK CHAIRS 
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F. Courtesy of Goodhomes & Co. G. Courtesy of J. W. Needham, Manchester 
London From ‘‘Bidstone Court’’ 


HEPPLEWHITE INTERLACED-HEART CHAIRS 


A. Oval-back B. Wheel-back C. Hoop-back 
Courtesy of Arthur Edwards Courtesy of J. W. Needham From ‘The Hayes,’’ Kenley 
Stratford Galleries, London Manchester Surrey 


HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 


D. HEPPLEWHITE CREAM PAINTED AND DECORATED SHIELD-BACK CHAIRS 
SHERATON SATINWOOD WRITING-TABLE 
ADAM COMMODE, GEORGIAN CONVEX MIRROR, SHERATON INLAID 
MAHOGANY BAROMETERS 
By courtesy of Arthur Edwards, The Stratford Galleries, London 


PLATE 46 


A. HEPPLEWHITE POINTED SHIELD-BACK MAHOGANY CHAIRS 
IVORY INLAY 
By courtesy of J. Cameron, Liverpool 
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B. HEPPLEWHITE OVAL-BACK, HONEYSUCKLE, PAINTED CHAIRS 
By courtesy of Basil Dighton, London 


C. HEPPLEWHITE TRIPLE OVAL-BACK SETTEE, MAHOGANY 
By courtesy of M. Harris & Sons, London 


A. SHERATON BOW-FRONT WARDROBE B. SHERATON SECRETARY-CABINET 
Figured Mahogany. Inlaid with Tulip-wood Satinwood, Painted with Flowers and Cupids 
Height, 7 ft., 6 in.; Width, 4 ft., 6 in. Height, 7 ft., 3 in.; Width, 4 ft.; Depth, 2 ft. 
By courtesy of Harrods, Ltd., London By courtesy of Frank Partridge 


London and New York 
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C. HEPPLEWHITE PEMBROKE TABLE, “FRENCH TASTE” 
MAHOGANY, INLAID 
Total measurement with flaps, Length, 3 ft., 6 in.; Width, 2 ft, 6 in. 
By courtesy of Hampton «& Sons, Ltd., London and Buenos Aires 


PLATE 48 


A. SHERATON SECRETARY-CABINET B. SHERATON SECRETARY-CABINET 
Inlaid with Floral Marqueterie Satinwood and Mahogany 
Height, 6 ft.; Width, 2 ft., 6 in. Height, 6 ft., 3 in., Width, 2 ft., 6 in. 
Courtesy of Frank Partridge Courtesy of J. W. Needham 
London and New York Manchester 


C. SHERATON SECRETARY WITH BOOK-SHELVES AND CHAIRS 
By courtesy of J. W. Needham, Manchester, England 


A. Sheraton + Directoire B. Decorated on Ivory Ground 
From “‘Norbury Park,’ Dorking Courtesy of Trollope & Sons, London 


C. Courtesy of Frank Partridge D. Courtesy John Bellamy E. Courtesy of Thomas F. Canney 
London Denbigh, Wales Liverpool 


SHERATON CHAIRS 
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F. SHERATON SATINWOOD SETTEE, FINELY PAINTED WITH FLOWERS 
By courtesy of Frank Partridge, London and New York 
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A. SHERATON INLAID SIDEBOARD WITH PAW FEET 
By courtesy of Davis & Sons, Ltd., London 


@ 
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B. SHERATON MAHOGANY AND INLAID BOW-FRONT SIDEBOARD 


By courtesy of Frederick Treasure, Preston, England 


C. SHERATON INLAID SERPENTINE-FRONT SIDEBOARD 
By courtesy of C. Angell, Bath, England 


A. SHERATON SATINWOOD COMMODE AND B. SHERATON COMMODE 


VULLIAMY CLOCK By courtesy of Thomas Edwards 
By courtesy of M. Harris & Sons, London Harrogate 
ri 4 
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C. SHERATON COMMODE IN THE MANNER OF ADAM 
Harewood, Finely Inlaid with Satinwood 


By courtesy of Frank Partridge, London and New York 
. 
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Much furniture, other than chairs, belongs to one perfectly 
recognised type or another; much does not. 

Remember that all these men were working under the same 
Neo-Classic inspiration; is it wonderful that sometimes we cannot 
definitely assign a piece of furniture? As usual, let us see. Below 
the unknown chairs, in Plate 54F, is a sideboard or side-table. 
Its contour and general weight (heavier than Sheraton is likely 
to be) would proclaim it Hepplewhite; but Hepplewhite was not 
nearly so likely as Sheraton to employ such elaborate inlay as 
coloured woods in satinwood panels; and of the ornament we can 
only say that it is of refined Neo-Classic design. Now to whom 
shall we assign this piece? I do not know, and I do not see that 

it greatly matters. 

The usual course has been to use every possible endeavour to 
ascribe every piece of furniture to one of the three great designers; 
I think a new course will commend itself, because it is based on a 
frank recognition of all the conditions as they were, and as men- 
tioned at the beginning of this section. We shall find many cir- 
cumstances to justify it; and if experts are not invariably able to 
say of just what nationality a certain piece may be, why should we, 
when trying to assign furniture of different men under one move- 
ment, hesitate frankly to say: “‘I do not know”’? 


COMMODES 


This article of furniture made its appearance, as you have 
seen, back in the days of Louis XIV of France and there continued 
in popularity. In this period it was taken up by England, first by 
Chippendale, and especially by Adam, who found it a most appro- 
priate addition to the handsome interiors he designed. He was so 
influential that this whole movement is often and appropriately 
called the Adam period, and it may be said that the ornament used 
by them all was drawn from classic sources and formulated by him. 
So, in one sense, we may say that all commodes were Adam, for 
they were all in his manner, but they were made by others also. 

Mr. Ceszinsky—to whom I am so much indebted—illustrates 
a commode of the same form and same character of ornament as 
Plate 51C—on the frieze and sides it is identical and on the front 
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of the same type—and he assigns it as Sheraton in the Adam man- 
ner. I cannot do better than to follow his attribution. 

It seems that Sheraton had the custom of frequently raising 
his pilasters above the surface of the piece and carrying them 
through the frieze; so I attribute the two commodes immediately 
above the first to the Sheraton school. All three are handsome 
and effective pieces of furniture. 

The commode in the group in Plate 45D is a fine example in 
the Adam manner, and of the cabinet commode in Plate 55A we 
can only say that it is Neo-Classic. 


CONSOLE TABLES 


These are akin to commodes in their use. Two splendid exam- 
ples of Adam design are illustrated in Plate 53. These will repay 
a close study because of their beauty of detail and because they so 
fully embody his general characteristics. 


SIDEBOARDS 


Fortunately there is one type of sideboard that is unmistak- 
able—that of Sheraton, who may be called the King of the Side- 
board. Plate so illustrates three beautiful examples—the first, 
bow-front; the second, but slightly so; and the third, serpentine. 
A is unusual in having paw feet. Note the fan-like inlay in the 
corners of B and C. This was quite a favourite ornament with 
Sheraton. So also was the ellipse—perpendicular or horizontal. 
You will see it here in B and somewhere in every Sheraton cabinet- 
piece illustrated in Plates 47, 48, and 51. Neither of these motifs 
was, however, entirely peculiar to his school. The sea-shell in the 
centre of Plate 50D also frequently occurs in Sheraton work and 
I do not recall seeing it in that of others. 

The Adam sideboard composed of ‘side-table with detached 
pedestals and urns placed at the two ends, Period Furniture, Plate 
XXI, is so individual that once seen it is not forgotten. 

But those of similar character with the pedestals attached pre- 
sent difficulties. Hepplewhite made them, but whether he also 
constructed them for Adam is not clear. Certain it is that they 
often carry ornament that is definitely of Adam character. When 
the ornament is inlaid, it is Hepplewhite. 
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A. Adam + Louis XVI 
Green Foliage and Red Lines on White Ground 


B. Adam + Louis XV R C. Adam + Louis XVI 
ADAM SETTEE, BERGERE AND ARM CHAIR 
By courtesy of Frank Partridge, London and New York 


D. Adam + Hepplewhite E. Adam + Hepplewhite F, Adam + Louis XVI 
Wheel-back, Shaped Seat White and Gold, Silver-grey Damask Black and Gold 
Courtesy of J. W. Needham Courtesy of Frank Partridge, London Courtesy of Gill & Reigate, Ltd. 


ADAM SEATING-FURNITURE 


A. ADAM PAINTED SATINWOOD CONSOLE TABLE 
GILT FRIEZE, LEGS, AND STRETCHER 
Length, 54 in.; Depth, 18 in.; Height, 34 in. 

By courtesy of Frank Partridge, London and New York 


B. ADAM CARVED AND GILT CONSOLE TABLE WITH MARBLE TOP. 6 ft. long 
From the Hamilton Palace Collection 
By courtesy of Litchfield & Co., Ltd., London 
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A. Courtesy of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. B. Courtesy of Frederick Treasure C. From “‘Heveningham_Hall’”’ 


D. Courtesy of J. W. Needham, Manchester 
CHAIRS OUTSIDE OF THE USUAL RECOGNISED STYLES 


E. NEO-CLASSIC MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, INLAID WITH COLOURED WOODS IN SATINWOOD PANELS 
Slightly Serpentine Front. Length, 7 ft,, 3 in. 
By courtesy of Trollope & Sons, London 


A. NEO-CLASSIC SATINWOOD DECORATED CABINET 
The oval panels finely painted in colour in the manner of Angelica Kauffmann 
on a turquoise blue ground 
Top of white marble. Height, 3 ft., 3 in.; Width, 3 ft-, 834 in. 
By courtesy of Charles Young, London 


B. REGENCY SETTEE, MAHOGANY 
By courtesy of J. Rochelle Thomas, The Georgian Galleries, London 
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CABINET-PIECES 


The expressions used regarding Sheraton’s work are, I think, 
justified by the secretary-cabinets shown in Plate 48—so slender 
and charming are they both. Could any more delightful device 
be imagined than the scrolled side in Fig. B, uniting the narrower 
top to the broader base? And how beautiful are the contours and 
details of the central sections of both! Sheraton often reminds me 
of Whistler—each of them possessed extreme refinement; each, 
unfortunately, showed a scornful rancour toward his fellow-man; 
and each, in his own field, was a consummate artist. 

Note the “tie” or stretcher in Fig. A—that, too, was a favourite 
form with Sheraton and you will see it alsoin the chair, Plate 49E. 

The “French foot,” splayed outward, is regarded as a Hepple- 
white perquisite, but I scarcely know why. Sheraton frequently 
employed it and it appears in Plate 47A. 

The tops of Sheraton cabinet-pieces are very frequently per- 
fectly Straight, but three of his other forms are shown across the 
upper sections of Plates 47 and 48. 

Sheraton’s favourite treatment was inlay and Hepplewhite’s was 
painted decoration, but neither confined himself to his chosen 
method. Plate 47B shows a roll-top secretary painted with cupids 
and flowers. A delightful little writing-table with brass gallery 
appears in the group in Plate 45; also, a pair of barometers Still 
in good order. 

You saw examples of Hepplewhite chairs in his “‘ French taste” 
and, now, in Plate 47C, you will find that he sometimes carried the 


curvilinear contour into his tables. It is as slenderly graceful as 


if made under the régime of Louis Quinze himself. 

And the mention of Hepplewhite brings me to one of those 
particularly dark spots I referred to—the large bookcase with 
wings. Almost all of those usually attributed to Hepplewhite are 
full of Adam details; many bookcases might be attributed to any 
of these masters; some contain no very distinguishing feature. 
This is one of the instances in which I should use our excellent 
American expression—‘“ Why worry?” 

English furniture books close with Sheraton because he was 
the last great English designer—the last of note in any country, 
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excepting our own Duncan Phyfe, of whom we are justly proud. 
But that some nice things were made in England after Sheraton’s 
day is shown by the Regency settee that, for the purpose of illus- 
trating this fact, is given in Plate 55B. 

From the preceding pages with their illustrations you will have 
been able to gather considerable knowledge of the circumstances 
under which the Neo-Classic furniture of England was produced, 
and I hope some information regarding the furniture itself; so that 
you may now take up its detailed consideration under the names 
of the various styles in “‘ Period Furniture.”’ You will also there 
see many additional illustrations and be able to familiarise your- 
self more thoroughly with the many variations in typical designs. 

The mention of the versatility of these men reminds me of one 
other interesting derivation; if you will refer to Plate 39A, you 
will not find it difficult to recognise the source from which Hepple- 
white took his characteristic shield-back; but, the point wherein 
these great designers differed from the adapters of to-day is that 
men such as Hepplewhite could, and did, help themselves to an 
excellent idea where they found it, but made of it something fine 
and individual to themselves. The Louis Seize type was uphol- 
Stered; Hepplewhite used upholstery also, but to a limited extent 
only; he showed his ability by filling the shield outline with varied 
and beautiful designs of woodwork, only a few of which there was 
space for here. 


ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND AND DECORATION 


As you may imagine, this variety of beautiful furniture was not 
without appropriate background and accessories. These you will 
find described and pictured in Interior Decoration, Chapter II, 
pages 26-62, covering America as well as England. 

Besides the illustrations there, see, both for interiors and fur- 
nishing, Interior Decoration, Plates 65, 69, 81B, 111B, 159, 162B; 
Small House, Plates 128-135. 


FOR REVIEW OF THE NEO-CLASSIC PERIOD 


Read Chapter IV, Interior Decoration, beginning at page 
426, using it as you have done in previous instances. 


AMERICAN FURNITURE 


| Pate common sense goes a great way in helping us to an 
understanding of American furniture. 

If we think of the people, of time, and of place, we shall know 
quite well what to expect in any of the varied instances. 

For they were varied. We must at once rid ourselves of any 
feeling—and despite our knowledge it is apt to linger—that in 
early days America was a nation, or evena people. In 1774, when 
delegates from eleven of the thirteen colonies met in Philadelphia 
to form the first Continental Congress, they met not only as, for 
a large part, personal strangers, but strangers in character, tem- 
perament, and aims to be pursued; but, when on that Sunday the 
bells of old Christ Church chimed, ‘the solemn service glides along 
as in Other days, with its prayer for King and Queen.” There is 
the first point—we were then all Englishmen, and the furniture 
then was English; not Italian, or French, or Spanish. So it has 
been from the beginning, except in the New York of Dutch occu- 
pation, which naturally must have its separate consideration. 

Just before the Revolution there was a greater unanimity of 
circumstance, civilisation, and prosperity than ever before, so 
that for a right understanding we should begin at the beginning 
and, geographically, taking the northern colonies first. At the 
War for Independence I shall end the consideration of each of the 
colonies and take up that of the nation as a whole. 


THE COLONIES 
NEW ENGLAND 


The Pilgrims landed in December, 1620. They and their im- 
mediate successors were people of very moderate means, fleeing 
from England in order to be free from persecution because of their 
religious opinions—and in their turn persecuting those that did 
not share them. Some came from Holland, where they had first 
taken refuge. In any case, the hosehold possessions of them all 
must have been few. I refrain from pleasantries as to the carrying 
capacities of The Mayflower and only say that the early settlers 
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must have brought with them still less than they possessed— 
chests and perhaps a few other storage pieces of furniture being 
the most likely accompaniments of their voyage. 

They arrived upon the inhospitable shores of a savage land; 
during the winter season buried in snow, and in all seasons a wil- 
derness where lurked the red man. At first nothing more than 
shelter, food, and safety could have consideration, but so soon 
as they are in any degree secured, necessity demands some sort 
of furniture. 

In the early days of the settlements this furniture would be 
primitive; in some cases merely a makeshift, but in others, where 
a member of a settlement possessed some knowledge of joinery, 
quite creditable simple pieces might be constructed. Of course, 
native woods would be employed, but the new pieces would inevi- 
tably be as near as possible like those to which the maker had been 
accustomed. It would, therefore, be English furniture, modified 
by the conditions we have mentioned, and in the style current in 
England a few years before it was here introduced. The first furni- 
ture made in New England would then be Jacobean in general 
character, and of decided simplicity. 

Later, as scattered settlements were growing into towns, and 
as civilisation became somewhat established, cabinet-makers, as 
well as members of all the other useful arts, would see their oppor- 
tunity in the new land. They brought their knowledge and their 
traditions, and soon furniture that varied very little indeed from 
that of their former home would be produced. For a time it 
might still be simple, but so soon as we find prosperity and social 
life, with their accompanying ambitions, so soon do we find garb 
and household goods in according scale. 

Nor must we forget the continual flow of new settlers. The 
colonies once being well established, many in comfortable cir- 
cumstances now sought new homes upon our shores, and doubt- 
less brought some of their possessions. So came in new men and 
new Styles in furniture, to be followed consecutively here a little 
later than changes occurred 4 in England. 

Puritanism stands for severity, and of it there was a sufficiency, 
but human nature and the world, the flesh, and the devil were 


PLATE 56 


A. Early Desk with turned legs B. William and Mary Walnut Veneer Desk 
Probably New England, c. 1690 New England 


C. Hadley Chest, Connecticut, c. 1660 D. New York Dutch Painted Kas, c. 1700 


AMERICAN FURNITURE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
PLATES 56-59 


A. Queen Anne Corner Cupboard 
Probably New England 


B. Chippendale Wing-arm Sofa 


C. Mid-Georgian Winged Arm Chair 
Claw and ball feet 


PLATE 58 


A. Block-front Desk, c. 1750-1770 
The block front was an exclusively Connecticut development 


B. Bow-front Chest of Drawers, claw feet 
Probably Connecticut, c. 1760 


C. Table by Duncan Phyfe 
New York 


PLATE 59 
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Stronger than Puritanism, and if we expect to find either here or in 
Quaker Philadelphia that there were no “‘cakes and ale,”’ we shall 
be greatly disappointed. In both colonies as we approach the 
Revolution we encounter an abundance of this world’s goods and 
an abundant appreciation thereof. We also find much fine furni- 
ture—and how fine it is will possibly even yet surprise those who 
have not fully made its acquaintance. 

The importation of a magnificent quality of mahogany began 
here about 1710—a little earlier than in England—and was before 
long abundant. 

The course of this and all other American furniture from prim- 
itive to perfected workmanship has been traced and illustrated 
by Mr. Eberlein and Mr. Ramsdell in the new American section of 
the revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Period Furniture,”’ expected 
to appear at the same time as this volume. It is the latest con- 
tribution to the subject and includes all the information made 
accessible to us through the research of the dozen years that have 
elapsed since the first appearance of that standard work. 

Those who possess the earlier edition will find it generally 
adequate. 


NEW YORK 


As we found English furniture in New England, so now do we 
naturally meet with Dutch furniture in what was once New 
Amsterdam. 

At the beginning of Valentine’s ““The City of New York” is 
given a reproduction of the very first view of that city ever shown 
to the world. It is of about 1642, and includes a little fort, a small 
group of surrounding houses, and the inevitable windmill! Could 
we see inside those tiny houses, we would as inevitably find the 
kas, the chest, and the monumental feather-bed. There would 
be a few tables and chairs, great cleanliness, and an abundance of 
brightly polished pewter and copper, and the unfailing blue 
Delft. Great sticklers for home were those Dutch, and that home 
must be that of their forefathers, and of no new invention. And 
so we know precisely what to look for there. 

It was not until the English first gradually and peacefully 
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penetrated and finally took over the colony that we find much 
change. Then it would be in the direction of the British home, 
furniture, and comforts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Not until 1682 did The Welcome drop its anchor into the then 
crystal Delaware, but the Quakers were always a thrifty folk, and 
in eighty years Philadelphia became the most important and the 
wealthiest city in the land. 

The development of furniture was likewise rapid, and it was 
here that we find some William and Mary and much Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, and Neo-Classic furniture reproduced in its per- 
fection. There was much walnut in Pennsylvania, and walnut was 
the precise wood for William and Mary and Queen Anne furni- 
ture. The finest San Domingo mahogany was used for the later 
pieces. There were local differences, but these were really slight. 

But we may go further than those local differences, for William 
Savery built that thing of beauty—the Chippendale highboy with 
Rococo ornament. Now as Chippendale never made a highboy, 
Savery had no model, and his production therefore was individual 
—the perfect adaptation of a style to a piece of furniture not 
made by the author of that style. When we consider for how 
many years others have fruitlessly endeavoured to make a decent 
Chippendale sideboard—another piece of furniture not made by 
Chippendale himself—we realise that Savery’s was not a mean 
achievement. 

Back of those Philadelphia red-brick fronts was, and often still 
is, a wealth of admirable things, worth in “‘cold cash” to-day as 
much as contemporary British pieces, while the collector still 
scours—and now most often vainly—the country farm-house from 
the Alleghanies across Jersey to the sea. 


VIRGINIA 
Here conditions were widely different. 
Virginia, the earliest of our settlements, was peopled not only 
by those of moderate means, but by those of position in their own 
home land. Belles and cavaliers, adventurers and planters added 
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to the romance of this fair colony—the most “British” of them 
all. Tobacco was the wealth of the land. It found a profitable 
market in England, and the shipping that transported it brought 
back—ah, we still read those old quaint lists of cravats and lace 
for “frills and falls,” of girls’ “blew hatts”’ lined with silk, of silver 
girdles and wedding-fans, scarlet waistcoats and gold and silver 
laced hats for the gentlemen. 

In Virginia we find stately houses, an urbane life, fast horses, 
the racecourse and the fox hunt—and no manufactures. Therefore, 
to equip those houses, fine furniture was imported from England. 
Some also found its way coastwise from the North, but doubtless 
it was generally even easier then to order it against accruing credits 
and in the frequent correspondence with the home land. Simple 
split chairs and the like were locally made for modest homes, and 
Mrs. Mary Newton Stanard, so conversant with all things Vir- 
ginian, tells me that on some established plantations there were 
“ cabinet-makers capable of constructing very nice pieces of furni- 
ture”; but we hear of no organised businesses of furniture-making 
such as existed in the Northern colonies. The same is true of 
Charleston, further south. 


THE NATION 


As we all know, the steady growth of antipathy to British rule, 
culminating in our final independence, brought a reaction against 
all things English and a corresponding enthusiasm toward those 
of France, which had so greatly aided us in our struggle. This is 
invariably mentioned, but what is not so well recognised is that 
some time elapsed before this change made itself particularly 
noticeable in furniture. 

The late style of Sheraton, who did not die until 1804, was 
followed here, and other styles persisted. Cabinet-makers had 
their traditions, their patrons, and their customs, and naturally 
were slow in abandoning them. Doubtless it was not until the 
demand of public opinion and fashion made it necessary that the 
change took place. This delay should have been noted by writers 
on furniture because it is evidenced by the styles themselves. 
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Duncan Phyfe of New York discovered the beauty of Directoire 
art and used it for his inspiration, while not forgetting the fine 
Sheraton traditions inherited in his native Scotland, but for the 
most part the first French style to be adopted, or adapted, here 
was that of Napoleon’s Empire, which began in 1805. There are 
chairs that suggest the influence of the earlier Revolution-Dzrec- 
toire period, but it must be remembered that Percier and Fontaine 
themselves copied that particular form of chair from the previous 
Style. As for the sideboards and the sofas, they were Empire indeed. 

The clumsy phase of the American Empire style was a mis- 
fortune, and we might almost say a misdemeanor. Our American 
cabinet-makers seem then to have acted upon the belief that there 
was a virtue in mere weight of magnificent lumber. 

Was it, could it be, the blight of Napoleon’s Empire that 
ruined the art of America as of all Europe? Or was it the intro- 
duction of machinery? Or was it failure of the sense of beauty in 
the eye of man? This I donot know. Certain it is that in man’s 
soul it did not fade, for the other arts persisted still; but the flame 
of inspiration that for four hundred years had produced beauty in 
the household died, never since to be relighted. 

The styles of the past must still be our Styles, if we desire furni- 
ture that 1s also art. 


"AND ITS see 
IN PRACTICE 


Why should you think that beauty, which is the 
most precious thing in the world, lies like a stone on 
the beach for the careless passer-by to pick up idly? 
Beauty is something wonderful and strange that 
the artist fashions out of the chaos of the world in 
the torment of his soul. And when he has made it, 
it is not given to all to know it. To recognise it you 
must repeat the adventure of the artist. It is a 
melody that he sings to you, and to hear it again 
in your own heart you want knowledge and sensi- 
tiveness and imagination. 

Somerset Maucuam, 
“The Moon and Sixpence ” 
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THE ONE GREAT PRINCIPLE AND ITS 
APPLICATION 


ULES are hampering. A procession of “don’ts” is daunting 
and leads to that worst of evils—timidity. What we need in 
life is the strong spirit—the confidence that says “I can do what 
I determine to do.” 
So let us put aside dicta and adopt the one broad principle that 
covers all rules: 
PROPORTION 


See how its violation works and you will learn its value. 

If too much furniture is put into a room it becomes inconven- 
ient, fussy, and restless. If too little, it is bare. Keep proportion. 

If you fill a room with excess of colour and pattern it will 
have the appearance of an Eastern bazaar or a jumble sale. If 
there is too little of these it lacks cheerfulness and interest. Keep 
proportion. 

It is unnecessary to go further here because all these proper 
relations or proportions are treated in sections to which you will 
presently be referred; but you may justly ask: “What then is 
proper proportion?”? You may inquire whether it is not the via 
media, exactly midway between the two extremes. 

Heaven forbid! That is mediocrity. 

It is somewhere near that; in some respects it may be just 
that; but if there is to be individuality—and without it there can 
be no art worth the name—you must at some point transcend the 
usual and the medium. 

How then is one to determine right proportion? By the use of 


JUDGMENT 


Itis hardly irreverent to say here that the Prayer Book bids us 
ask for “‘a right judgment in all things”’; for if there is a place where 
it is needed it is in providing household convenience and beauty, 
and our home life is of decided influence upon our characters. 

For, to be of value it must be an educated, an enlightened, 
judgment. We would not greatly rely upon the opinion of the 
ordinary individual in such matters as jewels, high explosives, 
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or the value of real estate; it is of little more worth in decoration. 
For most people go through life glancing at things; they do not 
use their eyes, they do not differentiate, they do not weigh one 
thing against another. Point out to them a bit of landscape that 
happens to form a perfect composition and they say: “Yes, it’s 
very pretty.”’ They do not see the composition, they do not even 
know that a perfect piece of composition is rare in nature, that 
almost invariably there is something that an artist would have to 
alter were he painting the scene. 

How, then, shall we acquire gudgment ? 

As with any other faculty—by its exercise. 

A person is not born a good bridge-player, nor can he attain 
expertness by an evening’s play. We learn to de things by doing 
them. We learn to arrange furniture in just proportion, and to be 
able to judge when we have done so, by arranging furniture— 
not necessarily the actual pieces, but upon paper, as I shall show 
you presently. 

You may care to have me picture here a case for the exercise 
of judgment. 

Suppose you have such a room as this: plain, putty-colour 
walls, light grey woodwork, and a taupe rug. There is a little 
colour in the furniture-coverings: not much—say a sage green. 
You realise that the room is utterly uninteresting and decide to 
improve it. There are two doorways, and, as you look about you, 
they seem particularly empty; furthermore, because of their area, 
you recognise that here is an opportunity for the introduction of 
interest. 

At a shop you find a fabric that you feel to be particularly 
attractive and appropriate: it has colour and contrast, yet not 
in excess. 

But when you temporarily hang this in position you find that 
you can see nothing else in the room—that the eye inevitably goes 
to one of those doorways. You are bitterly disappointed; the 
drapery which in the shop appeared so beautiful you feel is here 
entirely out of place and that it will have to be returned. 

That is not judgment. It is “snap” judgnient; and, like most 
examples of it, faulty. You have not yet used your judgment. 
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There is an alternative. The drapery is right; the room is still 
wrong. Do you not see that if you introduced any object possess- 
ing character into such a hopelessly tame environment, it could 
not fail to stand out? Why? Because the room is entirely neutral; 
it is all background. 

You expected too much. An improvement in one respect does 
not effect reformation in the entire character of a man, yet you 
looked for that result in a room. 

Have confidence. You have begun; now go on and pull that 
room out of its mediocrity! Support your new acquisition. The 
furniture-coverings offer the best medium, for they are of good 
area and are yet distributed through your picture—always regard 
a room as a picture to be composed and painted. Your door- 
hangings have considerable contrast of colour, so avoid that here, 
and use material of one colour, though it may have a self-pattern, 
such as a modest figure or stripe. You will need a lamp-shade 
providing an amber or rosy glow, and some accessories to afford 
additional interest. Then you will have an attractive room. 

This instance has been supplied merely as an example of prob- 
lems that present themselves and that you must be equipped 
to meet. 

Every effort has been made to supply you with this equipment 
in the chapters on Colour and Form composing Part I of Small » 
House and in Part II of Interior Decoration. In writing these I 
tried to recall every difficulty that had come to my attention or 
that I felt likely to occur. 

There the principle of Proportion (and Appropriateness, which 
of course it includes) is applied to the phases of practical decoration 
and furnishing, and it remains only to mention how these discus- 
sions may be used to the best advantage, appending other helps 
that may occur. 


THE KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


Your study of the period styles, if faithfully followed out, will 
have given you a fine general knowledge of decoration, the many 
beautiful effects possible in the interior of the house, in what they 
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consist, and, probably to a greater extent than you are yet aware, 
how they are to be realised. 

Further realisation, their practical carrying out, will be the 
next Step. 

Even in the furnishing of the small home, there are many 
things to be considered and rightly done; and the deficiency of 
most persons in decorative skill is testified by the small number of 
homes in which the possibilities have been at all apprehended. 
General good taste and abundant means do not take the place of 
knowledge; decoration is as technical a matter as chemistry, as 
subtle as painting or music. Thousands of dollars are frequently 
thrown away in furnishing, where hundreds accompanied by 
trained ability would have given a better result. 

If this is true of the modest house or apartment, what is re- 
quired in the case of the large property? After the preliminary 
talks with a client—in which are discussed the general idea and 
expense of the decoration to be undertaken—the decorator plans 
out his scheme and usually submits a sketch of each room. This 
is carefully drawn and of course in full colour so that the total 
appearance of the whole may be seen and judged. A reproduc- 
tion of such a decorator’s sketch will be seen in Plate 64. In this 
instance a historic panelling has been used—simple Louis XV. 

Occasionally, and especially where it is necessary to show vari- 
ations in treatment of the four walls, a maquette, or model, is made 
of cardboard. That this is no new thing will be realised from the 
fact that the interesting example here illustrated (Plate 65) is 
reproduced from John Crunden’s, “Convenient and Ornamental 
Architecture,” published in London in 1770. If it is desired to 
show the furniture in position, this is painted against each wall 
in the same manner as in the sketch above referred to. When the 
maquette is complete the four walls are turned upright and the 
corners may be fastened together. _ 

Now consider the technical knowledge requisite to work of 
this description. But, on the other hand, realise the pleasure and 
satisfaction of being able, with ease and with confidence of suc- 
cess, to undertake either the furnishing of your own home or the 
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decoration of extensive establishments, according to what your 
ambitions and plans in this study may be. 

What is the quickest and the best plan of acquiring the neces- 
sary skill? You can do nothing in decoration without colour and 
without a trained sense of proportion. These two will go far to 
help you in a speedy assimilation of other knowledge as well; so 
let us begin with them. 


COLOUR 


You will realise as you go on how valuable your previous stud- 
ies in Period Decoration have been, for there you have learned the 
actual use of colour in the interiors of all Europe and America 
during nearly four hundred years of decorative history. 

You will recall that during early times, when massiveness, 
richness, and in some countries dark panelled walls were the rule, 
the colour was full-bodied and strong. In the Baroque period 
particularly, gorgeousness of colour was everywhere apparent. 
Then, after that deep, dividing line of about the year 1700, when 
the amenities of life began to be considered and rooms and furni- 
ture became smaller and more homelike, colour, too, grew lighter, 
more cheerful, and was often brilliant. Increasing refinement some- 
what modified that brilliance in Neo-Classic days. During the 
Empire of Napoleon it became raw and harsh, and in Victoria’s 
time, alas! “‘colour”’ seemed to be reduced to red and green! 

As has been previously intimated, in our modern use of colour 
we may be faithful to the characteristics of the period we are em- 
ploying without violating the taste of to-day, if we are careful in 
our choice of hues and their disposition in the premises we are 
decorating—whether for ourselves or others. 

Particularly full considerations of colour as applied to decora- 
tion were supplied in Small House, pages 39-57, and in Interior 
Decoration, 191-232. Study them both carefully; for they were 
written at different times and from a somewhat different point of 
view, and naturally each will be found to contain features not 
occurring in the other. 

But, furthermore, in order to be still more practical and helpful, 
the earlier sections of furnishing in the Modern style in the Small 
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House volume describe, room by room, what colour combinations 
can advantageously be used in order to secure requisite unity 
while preserving variety and interest. These combinations are of 
equal value in Period furnishing, due attention being paid to the 
intensity of colour appropriate to’ the particular period in view. 

Then, too, in that book, a number of supplementary colour- 
schemes and suggestions are given in pages 271-276. 

But you should practically exercise and educate your sense 
of colour in all ways open to you. Observation, in shops, in muse- 
ums, in the street, in the homes of others, notice of combinations 
in dress—all such things will be of value. Those who have positions 
in decorating establishments are the most favourably situated of 
all for the unobtrusive gathering of much information, not only 
as regards colour but all other phases of the art. Depending of 
course upon their employer and the position they occupy, they 
may be permitted or encouraged to try colour combinations with 
the sample lengths of textiles, wall-papers, or painted mouldings 
in Stock, providing they do not let this interfere with their regular 
duties. In the designing department they would learn such things 
very quickly if they have an apt sense of colour. Those in the 
upholstery departments of stores also have excellent though lesser 
opportunities. 

At home one may do much with a box of good water-colours. 

Practice colour-combinations with these in the intervals be- 
tween studying other details, and, when you have gained some 
facility, you can then attempt the making of decorators’ sketches 
or maquettes as | shall suggest. 


LEARNING PROPORTION THROUGH ARRANGEMENT 


If you have a thousand dollars, or more, with which to buy the 
furniture for a single small room, you cannot spend it to advan- 
tage unless you are fully aware what pieces that room will best 
accommodate, their proper size in relation to the room itself and to 
each other, their placing, their balance with each other, and the 
convenience and appearance of the room when furnished. All this 
requires a sense of proportion, and the speediest way I know of for 
its acquirement is to “juggle” with furniture on paper. 
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So as to assimilate the whole zdea of proportion in these re- 
spects and thus see what to do first, Study, in Small House, the 
chapter on “Form,” pages 58-87, and in Interior Decoration, 
“The Arrangement and Balance of Furniture,” pages 282-296. 

Now take a piece of paper of the right length and width for the 
length and height of the longer wall of a room. With a pencil draw 
in the centre a rectangle representing about the space and shape 
that would be occupied by a fireplace, and another rectangle above 
it to represent a mirror or a picture. Do not take the time to draw 
these objects; merely outline them—you are for the present only 
quickly experimenting. Turn to page 285, Interior Decoration, 
and try that first, simplest, of experiments. Put in the empty 
space on each side of the fireplace the outline of the space that 
would be occupied by a chair—in right proportion—and another 
of the picture above it. Now go on with the experiment by rub- 
bing out one chair and drawing the outline of a rather long table 
in its place. The motto of this book has been “‘see,”’ and now you 
will realise more fully than by any words how you have totally 
upset the balance of that side wall. Well, redress it by the means 
suggested. All this will require perhaps two minutes of your time. 
Take other pieces of paper and go on then with all the other 
arrangements suggested in the subsequent pages. 

When you turn over to page 286, you will see that the quality 
of “value” enters. Darken your fireplace and the object above 
with the pencil, and shade also the dark objects and leave the 
other light. You will then realise that, though you may have a 
balance of shape and size, the total balance will be lacking because 
you have not balance in weight of effect. 

When, by practice, you feel you can successfully handle almost 
any contingency on a side wall of that character, then try the 
other long wall. That wall would certainly have doors or windows, 
and the best plan will be to go by some actual wall and put these 
in on your sketch. Advance a step further this time and do this 
to “‘scale”—half an inch to an actual foot is convenient. And put 
your furniture in to scale also; you still need not draw it, but make 
your outlines occupy the correct amount of space. There isa scaled 
paper on the market that will save you much trouble. 
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You will now really be learning proportion, for if what you 
put in is too low or too high for the room, or of the wrong shape, 
or if it does not properly balance with other pieces and give a good 
effect, you will see this and make alterations accordingly. 

Do you realise that you are already at the beginning of the 
road to the making of decorators’ sketches? 

After you have finally experimented with the furnishing of 
the ends of rooms, with such openings as they have, then try such 
a scheme as is carried out in Small House, pages 64-66. If you 
have any aptitude I can promise you a great deal of fun in what 
is to come, as well as marked progress. 

Decide upon an actual living-room of moderate size; an empty 
one will be best, as you will not then be hampered by a remem- 
brance of existing furniture and its placing. If there is an attrac- 
tive building-operation in the neighbourhood visit the sample 
house, if yet unfurnished. Take with you a builder’s tape, or a 
yard-stick, and pencil and paper. Before leaving, look carefully at 
the floor-plan on page 65 of Small House so as to appreciate the 
use of the information you will need to secure. 

When you arrive, draw a rectangle, and first note on it the 
length and width of the room and the height of the ceiling. Then 
take each wall separately and mark on the edge of the rectangle 
corresponding to that wall where the openings (doors, windows, 
and fireplace) occur, setting down the measurements of each and 
of the wall-spaces between. Add these up for each wall and check 
with the total length or width of the room so as to see that you 
have made no error. Note down also the distance of the lower 
trim of the windows from the floor, and the height of doors and 
windows. You now have all necessary information. 

On reaching home draw a floor-plan of this room with its open- 
ings, to scale, as was done at page 65. 

Now for your entertainment. Imagine that this room is yours, 
that you can spend what is necessary upon it, and that you are 
going to furnish it just as you would like it to be. 

So, make a rough memorandum of what you would prefer to 
have—perhaps a longish low bookcase, a comfortable settee, a 
big easy chair—but compose your own ideal list. Possibly you 
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have in mind some piece of furniture that you particularly want, 
and know or can figure pretty accurately its dimensions. You can 
easily arrive at the measurements of other items, as they will no 
doubt agree closely with corresponding furniture that is at hand. 

Cut little pieces of paper, to scale, to accord with their length 
and width—they are your pieces of furniture and you can shift 
them about as you will. In arranging, take into account your own 
convenience, light, and what would be the appearance of the 
pieces in the positions chosen. Do not forget what you have 
learned about balance, remembering, however, that you can often 
“build up” where required, and that this necessity sometimes 
brings particularly individual and happy results. 

As things often do not fit the space in which you would like to 
have them, you will probably do considerable juggling with your 
bits of paper before you have everything disposed to your satis- 
faction. You may find it absolutely necessary to forego some arti- 
cles you had counted upon, but do not betoo ready to discard them. 
It is really marvellous what an amount of furniture a moderate- 
sized room will contain (still leaving abundant open space and a 
sense of repose) providing that the pieces are appropriate and 
skilfully placed. When you feel that you have done your best, 
draw the point of your pencil around the small pieces of paper, 
and your furnished floor-plan will be complete. 

Now you will wish to see how the furniture composes against 
the walls. Begin with one of the long walls and make an “ele- 
vation” plan of the proper length and height. As your floor-plan 
is already “to scale,” if you lay the bottom edge of your elevation 
against its edge you can quickly indicate all the /ateral points; 
small marks for the edges of openings and furniture. 

Reference to the memoranda you made at the house will give 
you the perpendicular measurements—the distance of window 
trim from the floor, and the height of windows and doors. Put 
these in to scale and outline these openings. 

So also you have indicated the width of the pieces of furniture 
on the elevation and must supply their height and outline these. 
You can then judge of the effect and determine what building up 
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is necessary. Do this on the elevation, and complete the other 
walls in the same manner. 

Paste the outside of the bottom edge of each wall-elevation to 
the proper edge of the floor-plan with a narrow strip of paper as 
a hinge, and, when dry, turn the four walls upright. One piece 
of paper can be used for all, but the plan described is perhaps less 
confusing to the beginner. 

You have made a primitive maquette. 

Do you wish to complete it and make of it an actual model? 
Then consult the illugtration of the sketch in Plate 64, and 
draw your furniture where it is now represented by outlines, and 
on the floor-plan indicate the position of the rugs. 

The information regarding colour and colour-schemes that 
you have been gathering through study and experiment is now to 
be drawn upon. Plan this colour-scheme most carefully. In this 
early attempt make the walls of a plain tint, painting them in 
around the openings, furniture, and accessories. Then paint these 
latter, the flooring, and the rugs. 

You have done nothing with the curtains, door-hangings, and 
the small accessories that go so far to the “making” of a room, 
because you have not yet studied these matters, and they can 
wait. But you have done a very great deal indeed. It would be 
quite wonderful if you had accomplished all this to your entire 
satisfaction, for further knowledge and facility of handling are 
Still to be gained; but there is nothing to prevent your steady 
progress. 

Just here let me tell you something. 

One day in the studio of a distinguished painter I stood Study- 
ing the sketch of a girl model that hung against the wall. The 
figure was put in in black crayon with a wash of colour, the dress 
being Watteau-like in its ease and simplicity. The handling was 
beautifully loose and sure, each stroke showing the competency of 
the master, and the picture evidenced a lovely sense of design. 
When I expressed my admiration, the artist smiled and said: “I 
made about fifteen sketches of that girl that evening; this was 
the best.” 


Do you suppose he had arrived at that masterly facility in a 
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day, a month, or a year? But he has had as much “fun” in his 
life—through what most people would call his arduous work— 
as any man I know. 

Procedez-vous, mesdames et messieurs. 


PLANNING FOR YOURSELF, A CLIENT, OR FOR STUDY 


I do not suppose that any wise person ever undertook an im- 
portant piece of work without some conception of what he desired 
to produce. This conception may be definite and active—“I know 
what I want”; or at first it may be hazy and subconscious; but 
somewhere back in the mind there is a preference. This may 
develop itself either by thinking the matter over or by elimina- 
tion—“I do not want so and so,” or “I do not think my client 
would care for this or that,” or “that isn’t the period that I care 
to Study up at present.” 

If the preference is active it may lie in only one direction—a 
person may very much desire to carry out a certain colour-scheme 
or a definite wall-decoration, or may decidedly wish a certain 
Style of furniture, while other particulars still remain uncertain. 

A right decision is most important, as otherwise there can in 
no case be lasting satisfaction with what is done; but the point 
here is that, this decision once reached, you must then 
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In actual work the fixed background of walls, ceiling, and floor 
should have first attention; but you cannot even determine upon 
these without taking into account what your colour-scheme is to 
be and what will be the character of your furnishings. On the 
other hand, if you develop them all together until you clearly see 
in your mind what you wish that interior to be, the decoration will 
be a natural growth, and each portion of it will be harmonious 
with the rest. 

I do not mean to say that every small detail must be decided 
upon before you begin to make your dream an actuality, but you 
should have a clear conception of all the main features if expensive 
changes are to be avoided and if the result is to show certainty, 
coherence, and completeness. 
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THE FIXED BACKGROUND 


As during your study of the periods you have met the many 
Styles developed by our human love of beauty, it will be a pleasure 
to you to review the possibilities gathered together in Interior 
Decoration, pages 233-268. And you will indeed have enjoyment 
before you if you will see ‘‘The Practical Book of Decorative Wall- 
Treatments,” written by Miss Nancy McClelland, with its more 
than two hundred illustrations of fine examples of period interiors 
and the work of the best modern artists in this field. She gives, 
too, many practical points regarding the structure of walls and 
how ornamental plaster-work and the like are to be secured. 


WINDOWS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


Study carefully Interior Decoration, pages 269-281. 

There seems to be a wide prejudice, and I think especially on 
the part of decorators, to the use of window-shades. It may at 
once be admitted that there are more beautiful things in decora- 
tion than shades and that they may be avoided, particularly in 
the more public rooms. 

On the other hand there are certain practical considerations 
in their favour. The first of these has also to do with attractive- 
ness; a room is more beautiful as well as more restful if the light 
is modified in its upper portion, and this is most effectively accom- 
plished by shades or Venetian blinds. Heavy curtains may be 
drawn together at the topand looped back in their lower portions, 
but curtains are less attractive looped than hanging straight. And 
to accomplish this object curtains must be opaque enough to shut 
out light, and heavy over-curtains are not of advantage to every 
room. I suppose we are all influenced by our personal surround- 
ings, and, as an example of circumstances with which many others 
have to deal, my own may not be out of place here. I live in a 
tenth-floor apartment facing the east, and with no obstruction. 
Awnings cannot be used in winter. At the first peep of day the 
sunlight blazes in. Good thick shades are then a godsend, not only 
for bedroom comfort, but to prevent the colour from fleeing from 
the fabrics the apartment contains. In the bedrooms the shades 
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may be raised a little to admit air—of which there is also an abun- 
dance. As usual, the rooms are of moderate size and the doors 
have hangings. Too much heavy drapery in such rooms is a fault, 
and while one may use taffeta over-curtains at the windows to 
beautiful effect, velvet or lined damask would be oppressive and 
would apparently lessen the size of the rooms. 

Such circumstances or modifications of them are very common 
and one must make his own choice as to using shades or not. 

On page 280 of Interior Decoration it is mentioned that cur- 
tain-rings may be sewed to the back of the heading of heavy cur- 
tains so that they will be hidden. This may also be done with 
thin curtains. 

The materials for curtains of all sorts are of great variety and 
beauty. While cream or white 1s often desirable for thin curtains, 
we are by no means confined to these and may employ modest 
colour alone or in combination with over-curtains. Pongee may 
be used with striped taffeta, green gauze with one of the yellow 
silks or with chintzes, and the like. Colour in the bathroom or 
kitchen is often advisable; that in the bathroom should be of 
refined character—such as rose, yellow, or greyed blue, or an 
attractive chintz. The checks so much used in France are excel- 
lent for kitchens, as are also the chintzes of sprigged design. White 
with a small black figure—giving at a distance the effect of soft 
grey—is extremely pretty for the curtaining of kitchen shelves. 


OTHER DECORATIVE FEATURES 
FURNITURE AND ITS CHOOSING 


The conditions described in Interior Decoration, pages 297- 
311, remain largely unchanged. As mentioned in the Period sec- 
tion of this book, French furniture is now rather more accessible. 
Notwithstanding the many thousands of Spanish houses of mod- 
erate size that have been erected, it is astonishing, and does not 
speak well for the acumen of American manufacturers, that no 
adequate supply of faithful commercial Spanish furniture has yet 
been placed upon the market to furnish them. 

And instead of the “indications of a return to a saner point 
of view” being realised as regards “‘adaptations,”’ these are gen- 
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erally more flagrant and less intelligent than ever. I deeply regret 
not being able to chronicle a happier state of affairs. A thorough 
knowledge of “right” furniture is indispensable to the purchaser 
of to-day. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 

See Interior Decoration, pages 324-342. 

Electricity is now almost universal, even in rural districts. 
When a proper power bulb is used and proper shading provided, 
it is eminently satisfactory. 


MANTEL DECORATION 
See Interior Decoration, pages 343-349. 


PICTURES AND THEIR FRAMING 


Yes, but they will tell you that pictures are no longer used. 
How humanity does love its passing fad; how the one generation 
does enjoy appearing wiser than its predecessors! Some years ago 
every one was having his appendix removed—now it is teeth or 
tonsils. Pictures are advisable or inadvisable, according to condi- 
tions, just as they always were—and so are appendices. 

The light, plain wall, when papered in an unobtrusive design, 
not only makes an excellent background for pictures but seems to 
demand them, or their substitutes—otherwise it appears bare. This 
is especially true of rooms with little high furniture breaking the 
wall-surface. There is a large living-room in which I had sat sev- 
eral times before I noticed that there was not a piece of furniture in 
it higher than a desk; most attractive over-curtains, a mirror, and 
skilfully used pictures had carried up the effect so that not one ina 
hundred probably would discover what otherwise would have been 
a serious fault. 

Plain walls of medium tone, such as green of middle strength, 
are in themselves more decorative and need little upon them. 

Even panelling when /:ght frequently appears empty without 
some added ornament to give interest to its large unbroken sur- 
faces. It surely should not require a great exercise of judgment to 
determine when a room is better with or without pictures. 

In the position now so frequently taken it seems to me that 
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one aspect of the matter has been totally ignored; the English 
journal Art Work, commenting on exhibitions, recently said: “We 
want art—the best we can get—all day, every day, all around us, 
and not for some special occasion when we have time to go and 
get a headache in looking at a year’s supply in one day.”’ 

On the other hand, the cause of art is not furthered by pictures 
either inappropriately chosen or inappropriately employed. An 
example will illustrate. It would scarcely be wise to hang a dash- 
ing, high-coloured piece of modern work in a dignified Italian 
Renaissance room. Here, as always, we must use judgment and 
keep proportion. And it should hardly be necessary to say that 
when pictures are chosen for a period room, those produced during 
that period or those which accord with them in spirit and in tone are 
the best that can be used. Tone is exceedingly important; pictures 
mellowed by age, or those which reproduce their effect, naturally 
best accompany old furniture or faithful replicas of it. English or 
American eighteenth century pieces of softly polished mahogany 
or satinwood and the painted furniture of that period, whether 
English or French, are brighter, newer, and lighter in appearance 
than the furniture of the earlier periods, so that accompanying 
pictures should correspond—and so should their spzrzt, if the room 
is definitely of eighteenth century character. The exigencies of 
our modern life are, however, so insistent that nowadays many 
of us employ such furniture because of our love and admiration 
of it, but with backgrounds and textiles that are suitable but of 
non-committal rather than of accurately period character. In such 
interiors it would be pedantic to limit ourselves too closely—land- 
scapes, marines, and portraits, if not too insistently modern, may 
well find their place here. Extremely vigourous colour very natu- 
rally finds its best accompaniment in furnishing of the Modern 
non-period style. . 

In the hanging of pictures of moderate size and weight it is 
best to use the pushless hangers, as the wires are not then visible. 

For details as to the choice and framing of pictures see Interior 
Decoration, pages 350-363. Avoid the commonplace and do not 
choose hackneyed subjects even though good. 


II 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Some of these are wall-ornaments and may advantageously be 
used where otherwise pictures would be necessary. The subject is 
treated in Interior Decoration, pages 364-368. 


MIRRORS 


There is probably no other question more frequently asked 
by the householder than: “What sort of mirror shall I get to go 
with (such or such) period furniture?” 

And yet there is hardly a mirror period that has not an appro- 
priate illustration in one or more of the interiors appearing in 
Interior Decoration or Small House. 

You may notice the expression ‘“‘ mirror period”’; you realise, 
do you not? that in the early days of decoration mirror-glass was 
so precious that it could only be afforded by kings and nobles, 
and that for some time it was made in small sheets only? Glass 
mirrors first appeared in Venice about 1300, but these were evi- 
dently but hand-mirrors, and primitive at that. The industry of 
mirror-glass manufacture was not introduced into England till 
1673, though there had been importations from Italy before that 
time. In the last quarter of the seventeenth century it was intro- 
duced into panels in English great houses, and small mirrors in 
elaborate frames were also employed upon the walls. ; 

As soon as large sheets could be manufactured, their decora- 
tive value was quickly appreciated and one scarcely sees a Louis 
Seize or Louis Quinze historic interior without them. 

But to return to the householder’s question. The obvious 
answer is: Use a mirror of the same, or kindred, period as the fur- 
niture. There is also an alternative—use a non-committal mirror 
that will appropriately go with it. This suggestion is of value in 
many instances where, owing to modern conditions, period furni- 
ture is used without any close adherence to period decoration. 
A family, for example, employing Jacobean furniture in a dining- 
room of merely general appropriateness, might wish a mirror over 
the buffet. There were no such mirrors in any ordinary house in 
Jacobean times, but we should be pedantic if we went beyond a 
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statement of that fact. If they still long for their mirror, the best 
advice to them would be to go to a picture-frame man, have him 
make up a frame of the size desired, and put in the glass. The 
wood of Jacobean furniture is dark, dull-finished oak, and any 
plain moulding of the general character of that appearing in the 
furniture would be sufficiently appropriate in such a case. 

But really this plan is capable of greater application: see the 
dressing-room illustrated in Interior Decoration, Plate 170. This 
is rather an elaborate little room, with eighteenth century French 
and Italian furniture, yet its mirror with simple moulding leaves 
nothing to be desired. In this instance the frame is probably gilded 
or painted to agree with the general scheme. A little plain mirror 
occurs in even such exotic surroundings as the Portuguese bed- 
room, Interior Decoration, Plate 140. And note what an attractive 
result is gained by a slight modification in form in Plate 92A, and 
by the rounded corners in Small House, Plate 115. Such things 
give a decided touch of individuality to an interior. 

There is another expedient—and this has the advantage of a 
Strict adherence to period. It is evident that a picture-frame of 
any mirror epoch would be equally appropriate if it contained a 
mirror, and this might be easier to secure. Indeed, one may 
often possess one of a late period and not have realised the possi- 
bility of its use in this manner. I see no reason why such a por- 
trait-frame as that in Interior Decoration, Plate 98, should not be 
so employed, and the fine old photograph-frames like that in 
Interior Decoration, Plate 119A, are particularly well adapted to 
the purpose. The plain oval frame is always good, and that ap- 
pearing in Small House, Plate 135, demonstrates that an object 
need not necessarily be either large or elaborate to add interest to 
a wall. Another example with little greater ornament is that in 
Plate 12 of the same book. 


PERIOD MIRRORS 
Large mirrors would be out of the spirit of Italian Renaissance 
furnishing because chronologically inappropriate, and those best 
employed are of the style and size of the example shown in Small 
House, Plate 100, and less distinctly in Interior Decoration, Plate 
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99. Little frames like those in the Davanzati interior, Interior 
Decoration, Plate 15B, would be excellent. For a modern interior 
of Italian type the picture-frame in Interior Decoration, Plate 
70B, would be sufficiently appropriate for a mirror. 

Large mirrors would also be out of place in any but the most 
palatial French furnishing previous to the times of Louis XIV. 
There were earlier examples of panel-set mirrors due to the extrav- 
agance of queens and courtesans, but these were not large sheets, 
but were composed of small rectangles fastened together with but- 
ton rosettes at the corners. 

In Baroque times the manufacture of larger sheets was found 
to be possible and the vogue for the mirror became universal. An 
account of their use in England will be found in Interior Deco- 
ration, pages 22-23. 

I am much pleased to be able to show, through the courtesy of 
Mr. J. Rochelle Thomas of London, the veritable mirror of 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist, bearing his initials and the date of 1682. 
(Plate 60A.) Even apart from its personal association it is a valu- 
able example of the care lavished upon the framework of mirrors 
in those days. 

It will be noted that such mirrors partook of the classic nature 
of the walls upon which they were hung—as did also wall-furni- 
ture—and did not follow the violently Baroque quality of the 
chairs and some tables. 

Occasionally mirror-frames of this epoch are made up from 
genuine carvings of the period, and they are expressly sold as such 
by high-class London dealers. William and Mary frames retained 
the same form but were frequently of marqueterie. 

If you wish to see a characteristic Spanish Baroque-Rococo 
mirror do not fail to refer to the example in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 25. And the table beneath it almost seems to prance. 

In France, as previously intimated, mirrors came largely into 
use during the reign of Louis XIV, both as wall-insets and as over- 
mantels. Some of the smaller specimens to be hung on walls were 
of the same general contour as the Pepys example, but with hand- 
somely carved corners and cresting, instead of inlay. 

But the most complete decorative use ever made of mirrors 


PLALE 60 


A. MIRROR OF SAMUEL PEPYS, WITH HIS INITIALS, 1682 
Walnut, tortoise-shell, and ebony, inlaid with ivory, with original 
bevel-edge plate. Size, 42 x 30 inches 
By courtesy of J. Rochelle Thomas, London 


B. QUEEN ANNE “‘OX-BLOOD” LACQUER PIER-GLASS 
By courtesy of H. D. Eberlein 
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mpire Style, c. 1805 
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B. Style of Adam, c. 1785 


A. Style of Chippendale, c. 1745 


Plates 61-63 by courtesy of Good Furniture 


PLATE 63 


A. Adam Style, c. 1770 B. Picture Mirror, c. 1825 
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was that in France from the reign of Louis XV to the end of deco- 
ration, and one should not fail to go over their many beautiful 
settings in the illustrations of Interior Decoration, during these 
successive periods. One that is particularly delightful appears in 
Plate 38A. An excellent modern use is shown in Plate 55. A pair 
of charming Louis XVI mirrors, with set-in paintings by DeWit, 
is illustrated in Plate 36A here. 

A Venetian Rococo mirror appears in Interior Decoration, 
Plate 156, and one of the very attractive eighteenth century Vene- 
tian glass-framed examples in Small House, Plate 11. Thomas 
Jefferson used two of these in his Louis Seize salon at Monticello 
(Interior Decoration, Plate 168), and they may appropriately be 
employed with Neo-Classic furnishing in general. A modern 
example with medallion head is shown in Small House, Plate 133. 
Also of this period is the red Venetian mirror above a commode 


in Plate 41C of this book. 


THE LATER ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PERIODS 


As the furnishing of both countries was of the same order, the 
same mirrors may be employed. There are a few characteristic 
American developments to be noted. 

Mirrors of Queen Anne style are attractive. An example in red 
lacquer appears in our Plate 60B and modern reproductions in 
Small House, Plates 43 and 109. As an example of the combina- 
tion of kindred periods a Georgian mirror in a William and Mary 
interior will be seen in Interior Decoration, Plate 6. 

Georgian mirrors, such as those in Plate 62A of this book, are 
appropriate with a general assortment of Neo-Classic furniture, 
as are also those of Chippendale type. If Adam furniture alone 
is employed his style of mirror should naturally be included, and 
it will also better accompany delicate classic Sheraton pieces than 
would the more robust forms. See Plates 61B and 63. 

Both Adam and Chippendale made profuse use of mirrors, and 
nothing could show a greater contrast than their respective con- 
ceptions. Adam, finding them of the greatest decorative value in 
his large enterprises, gave them wonderful settings in his charac- 
teristically light but often elaborate classic manner. His smaller 
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examples were delightful pieces, and one of this type, with wall- 
lights, appears in Plate 53B of this book. A simple modern over- 
mantel mirror is illustrated in Interior Decoration, Plate 69. 

In direét opposition to Adam, it was in the mirror that Chip- 
pendale allowed the Rococo style her own most riotous sway—as 
you will see in the authentic example illustrated in Interior Deco- 
ration, Plate 154A. You will also see that, whether or no you are 
an admirer of that phase of his work, he unfailingly knew how to 
handle his decorative medium. A small mirror of Chippendale 
type is shown in my Plate 61A. 

Plate 61C shows an Empire mirror that is appropriate both to 
that style in England and our American Empire, post-Colonial, 
furnishing. The particular style of gilt mirror appearing over the 
mantel in Small House, Plate 150, was an American development; 
as was also that in Plate 62B here, displaying the American eagle. 

The bull’s-eye convex mirror is a particularly effective decora- 
tion. They appear in Plate 45D here and in Small House, Plate 6. 

Attractive mirrors in appropriate surroundings will be seen in 
Small House, Plate 151, and Interior Decoration, Plate 82. The 
latter is hung with cord and tassels. 

Since their earliest appearance mirrors have been valued for 
their decorative and reflective qualities and either engraving or 
painting, upon the glass itself, has often been lavished upon them. 


Finally, the greatest difficulty with which the householder has 
to contend to-day is not so much that of selection as of exclusion. 
This is due to the trade conditions previously mentioned; each 
season the manufacturer feels it necessary to place upon the mar- 
ket “new designs,”’ the retailer passes them on, and the unintelli- 
gent public absorbs them. If 75 per cent. of the wall-papers one 
sees in the usual establishment are not deserving a second glance, 
the same proportion holds good with the fancy mirrors that flood 
the market. As long as the trade and the householder neglect to 
inform themselves and educate their tastes, so long will the mar- 
ket remain thus flooded. Good things also are always made, and 
those who know them when they see them will have no difficulty 
in selection. ( 
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What has been said regarding mirrors applies also to acces- 
sories in general. In period furnishing they should be of the period: 
in modern more or less non-committal furnishing, where furniture 
of more or less faithful character is employed, they should follow 
the period or be in general accord therewith. 


REMODELLING 


This work naturally divides itself into two classes. 

If it is dragtic—such as the building out of a narrow room—it 
should be done thoroughly if at all. By this is meant that it would, 
for instance, be false economy to reset the old window-casings if 
they are undesirable, or a mantel if it is poor in style. If it is 
needed, reformation should be radical, for if but half accomplished 
the room will give little greater satisfaction than before, and there 
will always be regret that what was done was not well done while 
one was about it. 

In drastic changes the whole matter should be considered as 
new decoration. 

Lesser changes are usually in the direction of the removal of 
undesirable features or replacement; for our immediate predeces- 
sors were likely to ornament where no ornament was needed, or 
to do it badly when it was required. If there are fussy architec- 
tural details these should be done away with; if a fireplace is of 
poor design—as so often it is—then it should be replaced. Some- 
times mantels may be improved by the taking off of superfluous 
ornament, but even then the result is seldom satisfactory, for the 
proportions of the structure are likely to be faulty as well. It there- 
fore is usually necessary to replace mantels. 

Especially if the room be important—such as a reception- or 
living-room—it is well to consider in advance of beginning work 
whether other improvements may not be advisable and can be 
afforded. The walls of old houses may be rough or cracked, for 
example, in which case you may care to instal panelling. This can 
be done by the canvas-and-applied-moulding method at a com- 
paratively moderate cost. 
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The foundation of a career in this profession is the knowledge 
you have been acquiring. Without it you may be an excellent 
business man or woman, hire others to supply your own defi- 
ciency of knowledge and be commercially successful; but you can 
never yourself be a decorator, or command the respect of your 
fellows and of your employes. as 

Then, in order to use your attained knowledge, it is necessary 
that you be able to design interiors and furnish them—for the mo- 
ment I am speaking only of doing this on paper. This ability must 
be both inborn and trained. It is surprising how much of this 
training you can yourself do, and so doing brings out your own 
inherent qualities. The man, or woman, who fights things out for 
himself is courageous and self-reliant. I have nothing against 
schools—they teach as much as they can: the difficulty is usually 
with the pupils. They expect to be taught, not to learn. Realise the 
difference! Most pupils have the inward feeling that, by paying 
so much tuition and by regular attendance, knowledge and facility 
are to be injected into them by some sort of mental hypodermic 
syringe; the person who has resolved to learn will learn some- 
how, anywhere. 

Even if this self-training be but preliminary, it is most useful; 
you will appreciate the value of knowledge, know what further 
attainment is necessary, and be able to progress with greater 
rapidity. 

How, then, shall you continue? for remember that in your 
experiments you have already made a good beginning and have only 
to go on. 

You wish to learn to design panelling. See how the other man 
has done it, work by precedent. Begin with the simplest. As you 
did before, in your experimenting, fix upon some actual room; it 
is now your “‘job”’ as a decorator to panel it. 

Make your model this time of one piece of cardboard—the 
floor in the centre with the four walls projecting from the sides 
and ends, You must consider all the walls together and so you will 


have them before you. Put in the doors, windows, and fireplace, 
168 


PLATE 64 


A DECORATOR’S SKETCH 
By Henry Francis Macomber, Jr., New York 
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DECORATOR’S MAQUETTE OR MODEL 


When the drawing is complete the four walls are bent upright from the floor 
They may be fastened by pasting strips of paper along the corners 
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if there be one. Rule a picture-rail at the top of each wall for the 
cornice, and a double line for the moulding that sets off the dado 
from the field of the wall. If the windows are of ordinary placing, 
carry this moulding around the walls at the height of their sills. 
Now line off the base-board. The above should of course be prop- 
erly done to scale, but now temporarily lay aside your ruler and 
sketch the panelling in lightly with pencil, so as to be free to alter 
as you please. I am a great believer in the sketch; as you proceed 
with any art work you will find that when you take things loosely 
and easily without attention to details, the eye and hand often 
hit right proportions in a seemingly inspired manner. 

Remember that Georgian or Colonial panelling was not tall 
and narrow like that of Louis XV, but was broad and simple. 
Turn for a moment to Plate 71, Small House, which is modern but 
based on those proportions. 

Sketch in over the fireplace of your room a plain panel, as here, 
leaving around it what seems to you to be the right margin of wall. 
On each side of that fireplace there is a wall-space: fill it in like 
manner. You will note that these side-panels are narrower than 
that over the fireplace—so you have two widths or units. If you 
will think a moment you will realise that you will not obtain a 
happy result with panels of all sorts of widths on your four walls; 
so use these two compulsory units as often as you can. 

The wall facing this is quite likely to be an unbroken one, and 
if so you can repeat this panelling, of course carrying the wider 
central panel down to the length of the others. But stop a moment 
before doing this, for you must to some extent consider the panel- 
ling of the dado. The widths of these panels follow those in the 
field above it. It is not always necessary that the margins above 
and below these panels correspond with the margin above the 
moulding, but it is better so to manage, as shown in Interior Deco- 
ration, Plate 96A, and you may have sketched in the upper panels 
with so wide a margin that you would have room for but a very 
narrow panel in the dado. There is nearly always some give and 
take in such matters, and you may find it possible to enlarge the 
field-panels slightly, thus giving a narrower margin, that you can 
repeat in the dado. pee 
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While looking at this illustration notice the narrow panel 
above the doorways, “building up” to the height of the other 
panels. This is technically called “‘completion.”’ 

You now have two walls panelled. In the other walls there 
will be doors and windows. Referring back to Small House, Plate 
71, you will see that here the space between the windows appears 
to be practically the same as that above the fireplace (it looks 
rather wider but the room is in perspective), and so the designer 
has been able here practically to duplicate that panel unit. It is 
entirely doubtful that your room will prove so convenient and 
accommodating. It may be that the next wall to be treated is one 
of the two long walls and that the space between the windows 
would give room for two panels of the width of those at the sides 
of the fireplace. If it will not provide for either of the units so far 
drawn you will have to create a third unit. The fourth wall can 
almost surely be composed of one or more of the three. 

If you find yourself in difficulties, refer to other plates and see 
what their designers have done in like circumstances. In Interior 
Decoration, Plate 96A, you will note that the two doorways are 
at different distances from their respective corners; the designer 
has been obliged to accept the situation and run a narrow panel 
at the right of the further door and a wider one at the left of the 
other. In Plate 65A the chimney-breast is much wider than the 
mantel, and so, narrow panels fill the spaces. In the interior be- 
low it see the same device applied at the end of the built-in book- 
case. When all is to your satisfaction measure accurately and rule 
in your panelling. 

I am quite sure that after this little experience you will really 
know more about panelling than if you had merely looked at scores 
of pictures of such rooms. We learn by doing. 

Follow on with other rooms, and soon you can pass on to 
such an interior as that in Interior Decoration, Plate 169. 
Observe how attractive those walls are without this panelling 
being difficult of accomplishment. 

If at any time you feel discouraged in decoration, congratu- 
late yourself that you do not have to design furniture ah textiles. 
Yours is but the lesser task of employing them. Go on. 
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A good school of applied art will aid in the learning of many 
technical details, but perhaps the most valuable service that any 
school can render is the supplying of a place for regular, concen- 
trated work and adding the stimulus of a number of minds engaged 
in the same pursuit. As these schools are for the most part 
located in the larger cities, cultural facilities of all kinds are 
numerous, and they are exceedingly important in the pursuit of 
any art. Friendships, social life, relaxation, and physical exercise 
should never be forgotten, for we must really dive, and play, as well 
as work; but just a little word of caution here against being led 
into idleness and too much frivolity. 


But the very best school is the school of a¢tual experience; as 
soon as you can, secure a position with a decorator of the best 
class. With him, or her, you will not have to unlearn, as you would 
if you connected yourself with a person of inferior ability. There, 
if you prove yourself valuable, you will absorb not only what is 
taught in schools, but the handling of clients, the management of 
workmen, and a knowledge of the markets—where to secure 
woodwork, carving, plaster-work, furniture, and textiles. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no book or correspondence 
course could teach you these things—such professions as archi- 
tecture and decoration have their very practical side, and “‘busi- 
ness is business.” 

I have done my best in this smail volume to be at least of aid, 
and I cannot better close than with these words from the title- 
page of “The French Littelton,” of the year of Our Lord, 1591: 


Let the Reader perufe the Epiftle to his 
owne inftruction 
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